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Your dollars airlift millions of messages of truth each month 
into the countries behind the Iron Curtain 


(lj 
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Over target— Dry ice coun- 


terweight evaporates. Box 
of leaflets overturns, 


empties to waiting hands. 








Today somewhere along the edge of 
the Iron Curtain they’re sending 
up balloons. 


But this is no child’s play. These 
are the ‘‘Freedom Balloons’”’ of Free 
Europe Press. High, hard westerly 
winds are carrying them over the 
barbed wire into the heart of Com- 
munist Satellite Europe. 

Regularly and with startling effec- 
tiveness Free Europe Press bombards 
the satellite countries with messages, 


Support FREE EUROPE PRESS ... Send your Truth Dollars to: CRUSADE ~ 


magazines, pamphlets—even a com- 
plete newspaper. These are the in- 
gredients of freedom which the 
Communiststry fearfully tosuppress. 
These are the words of truth that 
build hope and continued resistance. 


You can help with this barrage of 
truth. A few dollars contributed to 
Crusade for Freedom pays for one 
**Freedom Balloon’ and its valuable 
—_ Give os many dollars as you 


ca . today! 


for 


FREEDOM 


c/o Local Postmaster 
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THe REPORTER’S NOTES | 





Well Done, Mr. Roberts! 


Amid the uproar provoked by James 
Shepley’s article on Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles in Life's 
January 16 issue, one Washington 
reporter had cause for wry satisfac- 
tion. He was Chalmers M. Roberts, 
diplomatic correspondent for the 
Washington Post and Times Herald. 
For Roberts this account by the chief 
of the Time-Life Washington Bureau 
—and by Mr. Dulles—substantially 
confirmed his own remarkable report 
of a year and a half earlier that twice 
during April, 1954, the United States 
had come close to intervention in 
the war in Indo-China. 

During the month before the fall 
of Dienbienphu on May 7, 1954, 
Washington had been filled with un- 
easy rumors. This was in marked 
contrast to the preceding months, 
when the official word to reporters, 
not for attribution, had been to ex- 
pect a drastic change for the better 
in Indo-China. Whatever the miracle 
was supposed to be—some believe 
it was the strategy of luring a massed 
attack on Dienbienphu—the results 
were dismal. As the tragic surrender 
of the fortress drew closer, Secretary 
Dulles managed pretty well to con- 
ceal the nature of his maneuverings. 
To reporters who saw him on his 
flying visits to London and Paris and 
then back to Paris before going to 
the Geneva Conference on April 26, 
1954, he talked of being engaged in 
an effort to promote “united action” 
in that area. Except for an outburst 
by Vice-President Nixon at the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors’ convention on April 16, nobody 
in authority mentioned any plans 
for intervention. 

On June 7, exactly a month after 
the fall of Dienbienphu, Roberts's 
story was published. It contained 
au day-by-day chronology of the 
behind-the-scenes events as the 
Indo-China crisis developed. Its high 
points included the account of an 


April 3 meeting with key Congres- 
sional leaders at which Dulles and 
Admiral Arthur B. Radford proposed 
a carrier- and Philippines-based air 
strike to relieve Dienbienphu. The 
Congressional leaders, who were not 
enthusiastic, suggested that Dulles 
try to round up some allies first. But 
the British balked at attending a con- 
ference to discuss united action in 
Indo-China before the results of 
Geneva could be determined. Fi- 
nally, on April 24, 1954, in Paris, 
Dulles and Radford once again dis- 
cussed with the British and French a 
plan for an air strike to save the 
besieged fortress. If they agreed, the 
President would go to Congress 
April 26 for approval and the strike 
would be carried out two days later. 
Again the British demurred, and 
Duiles finally rejected the French 
pleas for assistance. 


| grew failed to make the 
slightest effort to confirm or re- 
fute Roberts's story. The day after it 
appeared, Dulles held his regular 


weekly press conferences, but no one 
brought up the subject. The Secre- 
tary, who had been enormously dis- 
pleased by Roberts's revelations and 
had promptly ordered an investiga- 
tion to discover Roberts's sources, 
was said to be ready to repudiate 
the story. But since the other jour- 
nalists didn’t seem to care, he evi- 
dently decided to try to discredit 
it indirectly. 

A curious altercation took place 
on the floor of the Senate on July 9, 
1954, over whether the Geneva 
Conference had been a failure of 
American diplomacy. Senator Homer 
Ferguson (R., Michigan) argued that 
it had not. He quoted from Secretary 
Dulles’s speech in Seattle the pre- 
vious month: “We do not accept the 
view that whenever there is trouble 
anywhere it is the fault of the United 
States and we must quickly fix it... 
The possibilities of solution lie pri- 
marily with the peoples directly 
concerned.” 

At this, Senator Mike Mansfield 
(D., Montana) inquired whether the 


THE RUBAIYAT OF MOTORAMA 


Awake, for turning in a bow! of light 
The Eldorado scintillates in flight, 

And lo, the Club de Mer in amethyst 
And nimbus gray revolves for your delight. 


See how the Firebird, brush-finished in 
Titanium, salutes the dorsal fin 

Of Golden Kocket, and how (anodized) 
The Impala rouses lust, the accepted sin. 


Starfire, Maharani, 


and now this, 


The Gala, bridal car of palest bliss 
In pearl and silver, where a father’s gold 
Can seal a daughter’s nuptial highway kiss. 


So, sped in satin, rose mist, Morrokide, 
Voluptuously will our people ride 

In giddy dreams of power and release, 
Caparisoned in speed for suicide. 
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HISTORY and WORLD AFFAIRS 


Take any 3 for only’ 


(VALUES UP TO $24.70) ¥, 
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ERE is an amazingly generous demon- 
stration offer. It is made solely to 
| prove to you how much you will enjoy the 
WIDE VARIETY of important new books 
of history and world affairs you can get at 
cash savings through the History Book Club. 
The distinguished selections pictured on 
this page — all handsomely bound, and 
many of them illustrated —sell for as much 
as $9.25 each at publishers’ list prices. But 
we invite you to choose ANY THREE for 
only $3.95, if you join the History Book 
Club on this Trial Membership Offer. 

The History Book Club selections are 
chosen by an eminent Board of Historians 
made up of Dumas Malone, Walter Millis 
and Louis B. Wright. Each book is de- 
scribed to you — in advance — in a careful 
and objective review. If you do not want 
a book, you merely return a printed form 
(always provided) and it will not be sent. 
You may accept as few as four selections 
or alternates a year, and resign at any time 
after accepting four such books. 

You receive a valuable Free Bonus Book 
with every fourth selection after your ini- 
tial purchase. (Last year, counting the 
value of Bonus Books, members saved an 

of $3.28 on each seleciion.) And, in 
addition to current selections, a great many 
other important new books are always 
available to you, at special low Members’ 
Prices and with full Bonus Credit. 

Right now, you may take ANY THREE 
books from this page (total value up to 
$24.70) for oniy 33.95. Choose the three 
books which interest you most, and mail 
the coupon at once — without money. 
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THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB, Inc., Dept. RR-14 
251 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Send me at once the THREE books I 
have checked, two as my enrollment 
gift and one as my first selection, and 
bill me ONLY $3.95 (plus a few cents 
for postage and packing). Forthcom- 
ing selections will be described to me 
in advance, and I may decline any 
book simply by returning a printed 
form. You will send me a valuable 
FREE BONUS BOOK each time I 
purchase four additional selections or 
alternates. My only obligation is to 
accept four selections or alternates in 
the first year I am a member, and I 
may resign at any time after accept- 
ing four ‘such ks. 


GUARANTEE: If not completely satisfied, 


1 may return my first shipment within 7 
days, and membership will be cancelled. 
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Oo HISTORY OF THE GERMAN GENERAL 
STAFF by Walter Goerlitz. The 
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takes. List price $7.50. 
Oo YEAR OF DECISIONS Memoirs by 
Harry S. Truman. Unvarnis' 
appraisals of the world’s leaders, the 
war's last moments, and postwar pol- 
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Truman's statements. List price $5.00. 
DISCOVERY AND CONQUEST OF 
MEXICO: 1517-1521 by Bernal Diaz 
de Castillo. History in the raw! One 
of Cortes’ own foot-soldiers tells of 
the conquistadores’ ruthless and ra- 
Loser —_ through Mexico. List 


rT * Norne DAME OF PARIS by Allan 
Temko. This enthralling history 
of the world’s most famous cathedral 
is a treasure-house of facts about the 
people, customs and art of the Middle 
Ages. List price $6.75. 
C] FRANCE AGAINST HERSELF by Her- 
bert Luethy. France's past, her 
litics and unending crises made 
rilliantly clear. List price $6.50. 
THE TREE OF CULTURE by Ralph 
Linton. Man’s reli » sci- 
ences, family habits, civilizati _ 
from tribe! beginnings te modern 
times. List price $7.50. 
Oo THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS by Millar 
Burrows. Story of the discovery 
of these 2000-year-old Hebrew manu- 
scripts, with translations and inter- 
eisiions of their astounding con- 
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United States hadn’t proposed di- 
rect intervention in Indo-China. 
Ferguson said we hadn't. Mansfield, 
who said he learned more from the 
newspapers than from executive ses- 
sions of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, cited the Roberts story as his 
source. At this, both Senators 
Ferguson and Alexander Smith (R., 
New Jersey) rose and solemnly de- 
nied any knowledge of a meeting of 
Congressional leaders at which 
Dulles had broached intervention 
plans: “My reason for doubting the 
accuracy of Mr. Roberts in this re- 
spect is that I have never heard 
where he got his information,” 
Ferguson said. Significantly, none of 
the Congressional leaders named by 
Roberts as having been present at 
the meeting joined in this denial. 
The attempt to discredit Roberts's 
revelations took a strange turn. In its 
issue of August 6, 1954, U.S. News & 
World Report, edited by David 
Lawrence, carried an article entitled 
“How Near U.S. Came to War.” In a 
series of questions and “authori- 
tative answers,” it reported that the 
United States hadn't come near to 


‘ we 
Wit : imiecre were 
Weeee cht hil Briere’ WOTt 


the following 
exchanges: 

“Did the U.S. Government ever 
propose that this country should 
send its armed forces into the shoot- 
ing war in Indo-China?” 

“No. No such proposal was made 
by the U.S. Government... .” 

“Hasn't it been printed that the 
U.S. was on the verge of war, that 
President Eisenhower was consider- 
ing an air strike on Indo-China for 
April 28? . . .” 

“Well, it was printed, yes, but not 
confirmed. On the contrary, every- 
one who knew what had happened 
denied the printed report to anyone 
who asked. ...” 

“What about the report that Brit- 
ain’s refusal to go along was the only 
thing that kept the U.S. out of a 
shooting war?” 

“That is not supported by the facts 
either. British refusal to give the 
French air and naval support for the 
Dienbienphu action was completely 
separate from U.S. reaction to the 
idea. ...” 

“So the official records show that 
the U.S. never was on the verge of a 
shooting war with Communist China 
over Indo-China?” 

“Yes. That is the record.” 


It might have been supposed that 
editor Lawrence would be dis- 
mayed when the Life article so flatly 
repudiated this “authoritative” ac- 
count in his own magazine. Instead, 
in his syndicated column of January 
15, 1956, Mr. Lawrence declared that 
“The facts contained in the ‘Life’ ar- 
ticle are correct. . .. This correspond- 
ent can say of his own knowledge, 
based on talks with high officials of 
France and the United States... 
that the article does not ‘rewrite his- 
tory’... . .” Life, noting this “calm, 
experienced appraisal by one of 
America’s foremost journalists,” re- 
produced the column in large adver- 
tisements in newspapers all over 
the country. 

Roberts's confidence in the main 
elements of his story was never 
shaken. As frequently happens, its 
publication had helped to bring in 
further pieces of information. He 
told the more detailed story in “The 
Day We Didn’t Go to War” (The Re- 
porter, September 14, 1954). 


THIMK 


fi. L. Mencken once said in an inter- 
view thai even the label on a can of 
tomatoes is somebody's brainchild—a 
tender thought, and one that we have 
treasured. But now we learn. that the 
words on the drug bottle may not be 
anybody’s brainchild at all, but just 
the work of a machine. 

This thing, called IBM 702, was 
built for a pharmaceutical company 
to write useful names for all 
the new drugs they are creating. 
They feed it instructions to write 
easy-to-pronounce, “medical-sound- 
ing” words, and—clank, clank—with 
no attacks of pencil sharpening or 


writer's cramp at all, old IBM 
702 comes up with BYULAMyYcIy, 
CLIOHACYN, and STARYCIDE. The mon- 
ster has even written a book—a dic. 
tionary of such words, running from 
ABECHAMYCIN to YWUVITE. It’s enough 
to drive a jittery, old-style, human 
writer to drink PLATUPHYL. 

But there’s one small consolation; 
As the story in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal put it, delicately, “The ‘brain’ 
can't distinguish between acceptable 
words and those not ordinarily used 
in refined conversation.” This elec- 
tronic newcomer may be able to 
write clearer and faster than we do, 
but frankly, it hasn’t got taste. 


Trouble in Brooklyn 


The Sunday morning that found 
William Howard Melish and another 
Protestant Episcopal priest, the 
latter appointed by his bishop to re- 
place the former, conducting simul- 
taneous services in the Holy Trinity 
Church in Brooklyn was given big 
play in the New York press: The 
treatment of religion may sometimes 
tend more toward the bizarre than 
the significant. 

Photographers seem to have been 
snapping away right in the middle 
of the service, and reporters have 
eagerly followed all the legal devel- 
opments in this attempt by the 
bishop and a majority of the vestry 
to oust a minister. There was a 
political side to it, for Mr. Melish 
has long been what is called a “con- 
troversial figure,” as a result of his 
activities on various organizations 
friendly to Communism and the So- 
viet Union. There was also a more 
esoteric set of issues, involving 
“high” and “low” churchmanship in 


HOW NOW, KNOW-HOW? 


“Your committee concludes from the testimony of high defense officials, 
themselves prominent in business, that there is a very definite limit to the 
transferability of know-how from private business to governmental admin- 


istration.” 


—Report of House Government Operations Subcommittee 


Indeed! Three years of business in the chair 
Have led us to this splitting of a hair? 

Can there be more to handling a nation 

Than knowing how to run a corporation? 
Fie, fie, what heresy. With business good 
Who'd set a limit—and be understood? 


—SEC 
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the Episcopal Church and the rela- 
tion of the powers of bishops to the 
rights of a local congregation and its 
vestry. In both of these latter issues, 
Mr. Melish was on the side—low and 
congregational—toward which the 
major currents of American religion 
have run. Perhaps, even against all 
these anti-authoritarian biases, the 
American reader could find in him- 
self a touch of understanding for 
those who, like an aged priest shown 
picketing Holy Trinity, cry out 
“Obey the bishop!” But the dominant 
reaction, we feel sure, was one of sly 
glee. There is something about a 
fight in a church that gives a deep, 
secret, and perverse gratification. 


Mr. Sourwine’s Demotion 


Julien G. Sourwine, chief counsel of 
the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee, is stepping down. Like his 
benefactor the late Senator Pat 
McCarran, he has been a man of im- 
mense power. The Internal Security 
Subcommittee’s recent hearings on 
the New York Times, for example, 
were largely conducted by Sourwine. 
Chairman James O. Eastland was 
not even present during a number of 
the executive hearings; the other 
Senators, as Senator Thomas C. 
Hennings complained, did not know 
who the witnesses were to be or, in- 
deed, what was the purpose of the 
probe. Sourwine had compiled the 
dossiers, subpoenaed the witnesses, 
and asked most of the questions. 

hat’s the way it goes with many 
of these Congressional probes into 
the nation’s security: To a great ex- 
tent they are nourished by career 
staff members like Sourwine, often 
with very little actual supervision by 
the Congressmen themselves. 


Ao Chairman Eastland made 
about Sourwine indicates the 
latter's power: “... I happen to know 
that when Title II of the Internal 
Security Act [of 1950] was adopted 
by the Senate, you were the only liv- 
ing man who knew exactly what was 
in it, because you were the one who 
rewrote it on the floor of the Senate 
to put due process into it and make it 
Constitutional.” From this eminence, 
Sourwine will try to move to a much 
more modest position, that of fresh- 
man Senator from Nevada. It may 
be quite a comedown. 
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THE VANISHING FAMILY FARM 


ERIC SEVAREID 


he showdown on farm policy 

seems to be developing faster 
than expected. A strong Congres- 
sional push for restoring high, rigid 
supports is under way, Administra- 
tion conferences are going on in an 
atmosphere of crisis, and Secretary 
Benson is reported to be weakening 
under the intramural pressures of 
his party’s election strategists. Ob- 
viously, some sort of financial rescue 
operation is coming. 

Beneath the surface of these pol- 
icy quarrels over stopgap measures, 
a profound change is coming over 
agricultural life in the country. It 
may be progress, it may just be in- 
evitable, but it does have its tragic 
aspects, and it is happening with re- 
markable rapidity. An American way 
of life as old as our deepest tra- 
ditions is passing away. The source 
spring of much of our moral outlook, 
our conceptions of individualism, 
our politics, our folklore is drying 
up. The small family-size farm and 
farm-family life are vanishing, as 
fast as the Indian villages vanished 
a century ago. And America is 
never going to be quite the same. 


Imost everywhere one sees this 
unstoppable tide of change. 
Three family farms adjoin the smail 
weekend property this reporter 
maintains in the foothills of the Vir- 
ginia Blue Ridge. One, of some 
three hundred acres, has just been 
inherited by an ex-G.i. farmer with 
a large family. He will try to sell, 
and then rent a much larger farm in 
order to make ends meet. The next 
farm, about a hundred acres, is still 
run by the seventy-five-year-old 
man who has lived there all his life. 
He siill works dawn to dark, owns 
nothing approaching a iuxury; sons 
in the city support him. 

The third farm, about a hundred 
and thirty acres, is also operated by 
an intensely hard-working — dirt 
farmer and his efficient wife; they 
have no phone, no car, and all ex- 
penses are pared to a spartan mini- 
mum. His gross cash income last 


(From a broadcast over CBS Radio) 


year was four hundred dollars. 

Generations of children grew up 
on these three farms, but the end 
has come. No small farmers will buy 
these places when their owners die 
out, for no profit is possible. They 
will all end up, eventually, as part 
of great properties owned by cor- 
porations or by city businessmen 
who can make farming pay on a 
very large scale or who will run 
them for tax-deduction purposes. 

Now this is not the best farming 
land in the country, but the same 
thing is happening in the best soil 
regions. You get an idea from a 
year-long study just published by 
the Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Association in Saint Paul. They 
studied forty-three hundred family- 
run farms in good farming country— 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
and Montana. 

Here are some of their findings: 
Net income before taxes in 1954 
was twenty-five hundred dollars— 
that means fifty dollars a week. To 
net this much required, from the 
family, about five thousand working 
hours in the year, more than twice 
the standard for most city workers. 
If you figured a five per cent return 
on investment, then it would come 
to four hundred and fifty dollars 
for the whole year, earned by the 
labor alone. While home construc- 
tion booms around every great city, 
very few new farm homes have 
been built in thirty-five years. 

In these five farm states, in a 
five-year period, thirty-eight thovu- 
sand farm homes have disappeared. 
That means one family in thirteen 
gave up the life they had tried to 
live. This rate of failure seems to 
be on the increase. 

in that region, as in back-country 
Virginia, the story is the same: The 
independent farmer and his family 
cre leaving the land; the home is 
vanishing and the business office is 
taking over. 

(For another view of the farm 
problem see Dale Kramer's article 
on page 34.) 
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... SUMMARY OF WORLD NEWS ON 
YOUR DESK EVERY MONDAY MORNING! 


News Facts at YOUR Fingertips— 
Unslanted, Unbiased, Accurate 


You can throw away those messy files of clippings—say goodbye 
forever to the weary hours spent looking for news facts that ap- 
peared weeks, months or even years ago. Let Facts On File cover 
current news for you, and pinpoint in a matter of seconds any 
name, date, fact or quotation published in the past. 

Each week, Facts On File’s veteran newsmen digest and index 
the vital news of the world from major newspapers, magazines, 
press releases and other sources. Every Friday night the NEWS 
DIGEST is mailed to you with all the news of the past seven days 
—eight 8%” x 11” pages containing about 10,000 words expertly 
digested from over a million! Then every two weeks you receive 
the INDEX ... with all items that appeared in the NEWS 
DIGEST indexed and cross-indexed for instant reference. Each 
semi-monthly index is replaced by a monthly . . . the monthly by a 
quarterly, and at the end of the year an annual index of more 
than 100 pages replaces the quarterlies. All are cumulative. No 
wonder Facts On File is as easy to use as a dictionary! 


A Unique Time-Saving, 
Labor-Saving Service 


That Takes the “Search” 
Out of Research! 





Trying to pick out a single news fact from the millions of 
words printed weekly can be as frustrating as looking for the 
proverbial needle in a haystack—but it needn’t be because FACTS 

N FILE... 


®@ Boils down the confusing, jumbled mass of news to an 
orderly indexed dictionary of facts 

@ Reduces the time necessary for you to read essential 
news to thirty minutes a week 

® Acts as your personal librarian in digesting and ex- 
tracting significant news items for ready reference. 


Are YOU one of the People for Whom 
FACTS ON FILE is Compiled? 


Frankly, Facts On File is a specialized service not geared to the 
casual news requirements of the general public, but... if you are 
a librarian who must answer dozens of news questions daily—a 
teacher, a business executive, a writer, an.editor, a commentator 
or an individual who wants to keep well-informed . . . then Facts 
On File will meet your needs more effectively, conveniently and 
economically than any other service ever published! 


An Amazing Special FOF Offer 


Prove what Facts On File can mean to you by mailing the 
coupon. You’ll get FOUR months’ service for the price of 
ONE! Yes, if you act now, we'll send you all bulletins and in- 
dexes from January 1, 1956 through April .. . for just $6 instead 
of the regular fee of $24. And—if at the end of your trial sub- 
scription you are not fully satisfied, we will refund your $6. 
Naturally, we can’t hold this offer open indefinitely, so we urge 
you to mail the coupon today! 









The Famous Facts on File Advisory Board 





Prof. A. J. BARNOUW John GUNTHER 


Letters History 

Dr. E, C. BRENNER H. V. KALTENBORN 
Medical Science News Analysis 

Prof. F. W. COKER William L. SHIRER 
Political Science World Affairs 

Prof. J. Anton DEHAAS _ Dr. Frank H. SOMMER 
Economics Law 

David DIETZ Prof. F. TANNENBAUM 
Science Latin America 

Dr. H. D. GIDEONSE Dr. C. C. WILLIAMSON 
Education Library Service 


FACTS ON FILE, Dept. 85-2 
119 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me the complete FOF service (News 
Digests, Cumulative Indexes and Binder) through 
April, plus back copies from January 1, 1956, for 
the special price of just $6.00. I understand that if 
I am not completely satisfied at the end of the trial. 
I may return the material for a full refund. 


0 Remittance enclosed 0 Please bill me 
Thies Offer Valid For New Subscribers Only 
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LINGUAPHONE 


MAKES IT EASY TO 


LISTEN and LEARN to 





MODERN GREEK any of 34 languages available for 


10 DAY FREE TRIAL AT HOME 
With LINGUAPHONE—The ane one Con- 
versational Method—You another 
language TOMORROW-—or IT TCs: s you | NOTHING! 
For just 20 Minutes a Day you listen to Linguaphone’s 
modern. Life-like Recordings. It is easy—AND FUN— 
to learn another language AT HOME with LINGUA- 
PHONE—the same natural way you learned to speak 
English long before you went to school. 

Only LINGUAPHONE brings & to 12 of the world’s 
best native language teachers into your home. You hear 
both men and women speak about everyday matters in 
their native tongue. YOU understand—You SPEAK cor- 
rectly as they do. It’s like living in another country. 
That's why Linguaphone is used ‘round the world by 
educators, governments and business firms. More than a 
million home-study students of all ages 


ems today for Free booklet, “Passport : ) 





A New World,” that tells about Lingua- 
phone and details on how you may obtain 
a COMPLETE Course- — in the language 
you choose on FREE TRIAL. 
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Plaza, New York 20, N. 
Phone: chrele 7-0830 
Please send me: 
[) FREE Book. 
(J Information on FREE Trial. 
No obligation, of course l 


eaceccncees Zone... .State...... | 
Wertais Standard Conversational 
Method for Over Half a Century ! 
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ON ALL BOOKS 


(10% on Texts and Technical Books) 
*ANY BOOKS YOU CHOOSE 
1) Deduct 25% from list. 
2) Add 15¢ per book for postage. 
3) Send check or money order. 
N.Y.C. residents add 3% tax. 
*Only obligation, you agree to buy 
at least 4 books during first year. 
THRIFTY 206 West 15th Street 


a R, N.Y.C. 11, N.Y. 
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WHY DON'T YOU WRITE? 


Writing short stories, articles on business, current events, 
sports, hobbies, travel, local, club and church activities, 
etc., will enable you to earn extra money. In your own 
home, on your own time, the New York Copy Desk Method 
teaches you how to write the way newspaper men and 
women learn—by writing. Our unique “Writing Aptitude 
Test’ tells whether you possess the fundamental qualities 
essential to successful writing. You'l} enjoy this test. 
Write for it, without cost or obligation. 

NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE oF AMERICA 


Suite 5826-5, One Park Ave., New York 16. N.Y. 
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_ THIS issUE, Robert Bendiner’s 

panoramic view of the campaign 
reflects the extremely paradoxical 
situation in which politics must re- 
main until the President formally 
states whether he will be a candi- 
date. The paradox lies in the fact 
that the Democratic hopefuls seem 
to be running a race all by them- 
selves. Exciting as their race may 
be, we should remember that what 
divides them is not even vaguely 
comparable to the profound split 
among the various factions of the 
Republican Party. Traditionally, 
Presidential contests before the con- 
ventions are a two-ring circus. We 
shall be in condition to report much 
more fully when the Republican 
contest for the nomination, if such 
a contest develops, actually is on. In 
preparing this article, Mr. Bendiner 
did much traveling and interviewed 
many political figures in the Demo- 
cratic camp. 

Not even the most bitter critics 
of the Truman Administration can 
deny that one of its bravest acts was 
the decision to hold Berlin via the 
airlift. This city, the capital of a 
Reich that twice launched aggres- 
sive wars, has become both a sym- 
bol and an outpost of freedom. The 
Communists now are attacking Ber- 
lin with the shrewdness that is char- 
acteristic of the post-Stalin era—not 
brutally in a way that could be an- 
swered with an armored train, but 
indirectly by strangling the city’s 
trade. 

William H. Draper, Jr. (Major 
General U.S.A., Ret.), shows how 
we can help answer the new Rus- 
sian challenge if we are given a 
measure of leadership and example 
by our government. In 1947 General 
Draper was military government ad- 
viser to the Secretary of State at the 
Moscow Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters. From 1947 to 1949 he was 
Under Secretary of the Army, and 
in 1952 and 1953 the United States 
Special Representative to Europe 
with the rank of ambassador. He is 
now chairman of the Mexican Light 
and Power Company. 


France has long been wrestling 
with the threefold problem of Tu- 
nisia, Morocco, and Algeria. Basil 
Davidson, whose most recent hook 
is African Awakening, shows why 
Algeria has turned out to be the 
hardest nut to crack. 

In Greece, the Communists are re- 
turning to their old “Popular Front” 
technique, and are trying to estab- 
lish friendly coexistence—at least at 
the parliamentary level—with gen- 
uine democratic parties. That this 
should happen in Greece is partic- 
ularly galling since that is the coun- 
try where the U.S. Embassy and the 
State Department have been exert- 
ing a most steady and open influ- 
ence on its domestic affairs. Our 
Mediterranean correspondent, Claire 
Sterling, has recently observed con- 
ditions in Greece at first hand. 


HE NUMBER of G.I. prisoners of 

war whose morale was broken 
by Communist threats and blandish- 
ments is certainly not very large 
compared with the vastly greater 
number of Communist POWs who 
defected to the western camp. Yet 
what happened was bad enough to 
worry our leaders in the Pentagon. 
With typical military vigor they have 
attacked the problem of streamlin- 
ing and codifying the ideas our na- 
tion lives by. Contributing Editor 
William Harlan Hale describes the 
rather extraordinary effort. 

Rather than inflict on our readers 
and on ourselves another attempt to 
explain what parity is and does, we 
present Dale Kramer’s on-the-spot 
description of what a typical Mid- 
western farmer has been going 
through during these last few vears. 
Mr. Kramer has written for Harper's, 
Nation’s Business, and the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

Poyntz Tyler, a free-lance writer, 
tells how the legitimate theater and 
philanthropy work out benefit per- 
formances. 

Franz M. Oppenheimer is 4 
Washington attorney. 

Our cover, a view of Berlin, is 
by Marianne Davidson. 
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I spend so much time working 
with, thinking about and talking 
of books, I fear that sometimes I 
give the impression that books 
are the only source of pleasure for 
the intelligent person. 

This isn’t quite true. I know 
there is at least one other type of 
entertainment just as pleasant, 
just as honorable, just as per- 
sonal: phonograph records. 

My friends in the Doubleday 
Book Shops, who also know the 
interest records have for the book 
reader, have started a line of 
sophisticated records guaranteed 
to divert the discriminating 
reader. 

This line is known as Dolphin 
Records, and five albums, each 
featuring a “Personality,” have 
just been released. The artists in- 
clude Cyril Ritchard (who played 
Captain Hook to Mary Martin’s 
Peter Pan); Greta Keller, the 
famed Continental singer; and 
three of Broadway’s brightest 
younger stars, Nancy Walker, 
Portia Nelson and Elaine Stritch, 
each of whom has recorded her 
own top song successes. 

I don’t have room to list all 
their songs, but I can tell you one 
in each album I enjoyed: Cyril 
Ritchard’s rendition of an Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox poem; Nancy 
Walker’s parody on weekend sail- 
ors, “Down to the Sea’; Elaine 
Stritch’s “The Object of My Af- 
fections”; Portia Nelson’s “Down 
in the Depths on the 90th Floor”; 
and Greta Keller’s ‘‘Twelve 
O’Clock and All Is Well.” 

These titles will give you the 
general flavor of Dolphin Records. 
If- you’d like to hear more, see 
your book and record dealer, or 
your favorite record shop. These 
records will sooth your ears while 
they rest your eyes. 


AL. Day 


EDITOR-AT-LARGE 


Cyril Ritchard’s “Odd Songs and A 
Poem” ($4.00) is 10 inches; the follow- 
ing albums, priced at $4. 98, are all 12- 
inch: Nancy Walker’s “I Can Cook 
Too”; “Autumn Leaves, ” Love Songs by 
Portia Nelson; “Stritch, ” featuring 
Elaine Stritch and Greta Keller’s 
“Twelve O’Clock.” Dolphin Records may 
be obtained from your own record dealer 
or from any of the 30 Doubleday Book 
Shops. To order records by mail, send 
check or money order to Doubleday 
Book Shops, 575 Madison Ave., Mail 
Order Dept., New York 22. Add 50¢ 
East of the wee and 75¢ West 
| * postage and handling. a 








(CORRESPONDENCE 


*‘THE REASON FOR MY VETO’ 
To the Editor: Mr. William R. Frye’s 
article on the admission of new U.N. mem- 
bers, which appeared in your issue of Janu- 
ary 26, contained this paragraph: 

“Why did Chiang insist on vetoing the 
package deal? No one but the Gissimo 
really knows. Tsiang, his delegate, urged 
him, in repeated cables from the U.N., not to 
do it. That is a fact known only to a few. 
but it is true.” 

In the first part of November I exchanged 
several cablegrams with Mr. George Yeh, 
my Minister of Foreign Affairs, on the pack- 
age deal. I informed him that all the 
members of the Chinese Delegation to the 
Tenth Session of the General Assembly, in- 
cluding myself, recommended vetoing the 
package deal. There was, in fact, no differ- 
ence of opinion between the Delegation in 
New York and the Government in Taipei. 

During my eight years of service as the 
representative of my country to the United 
Nations, I have never had to carry out a 
policy distasteful to myself. 

My veto on Outer Mongolia was supported 
not only by the Government and people in 
Taiwan, but by the overwhelming majority 
of Chinese residing in such places as New 
York, San Francisco, Vancouver, Singapore, 
Hongkong, Manila, and Bangkok. Somewhat 
to my own surprise, I found myself a hero 
among my fellow countrymen. The fact 
that Mr. Frye found it difficult to find 
the reason for my veto shows that he is not 
in touch with Chinese public opinion at all. 

Tincru F. Tstanc 
Permanent Representative of China 
to the United Nations 


EVER-QUESTIONING FAITH 

To the Editor: Your comments on the 
Christianity issue of Life Magazine (The 
Reporter’s Notes, January 12) were a breath 
of fresh air. I particularly applauded your 
comment that you missed the note of an 
“ever-questioning faith.” A lot of us who 
belong to the “lost tribe” of religious lib- 
erals miss that note, not only in Life but 
in most religious periodicals as well. 

As you are probably aware, the viewpoint 
known as “neo-orthodoxy,” or “neo-Protes- 
tantism,” pretty much dominates the Prot- 
estant theological scene today, along with 
the church-conscious thinking fostered by 
the ecumenical movement. The voice of the 
“ever-questioning” liberal is no longer heard 
in our seminaries or in the religious press. 
The fact that such a distinguished liberal 
scholar and writer as Von Ogden Vogt, 
for example, is denied access to leading re- 
ligious journals indicates how heavy the 
blanket of censorship is. 

Those of us who believe that a rigorous 
search for truth is a religious obligation, 
and who are trying to articulate a faith that 
transcends the provincialism of any one 
creed or tradition, are in a trying position. 
We feel isolated and lonely. You would be 
doing us liberals a great favor, and perhaps 
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also rendering an important public service, 
if you could publish an article now and 
then by a religious liberal. Where else can 
we turn except to “secular” magazines such 
as yours? 
Rev. THomas S. VERNON 
First Congregational Church 
Bay City, Michigan 


To the Editor: I am the church-news edi- 
tor of a weekly newspaper. In the church 
releases that come to my desk, I find many 
sermon topics that sound like Madison 
Avenue ad copy, deliberately so, I’m sure. 
The ministers are all proud of the size of 
their church plant and -of all their new 
members. There is keen competition for 
these members, too. I know one minister 
who said to a colleague, “Look here, some 
of my people are going to your church— 
what are you going to do about it?” 

As churches grow, they have to let out 
their seams, and this takes money. One local 
church leader pointed out to me ruefully 
that the techniques of fund raising have be- 
come a more important subject for church 
discussion than theology. (“Are they going 
to dun us for more?” one parishioner 
groaned when a building-fund drive was an- 
nounced.) 

All this fund raising and member raising 
means that a minister must be a good 
public-relations man. When a congregation 
needs a new pastor, it searches not so much 
for a man of the spirit as for a wholesome, 
aggressive young salesman whose product is 


_ standard Christianity and who has plenty of 


energy to serve a bustling business enter- 
prise—his church. 
Katuarine H. BretNace 
Princeton, New Jersey 


PATTERN OF THE SOUTH 

To the Editor: Thank you for the two 
articles in the December 15, 1955, issue of 
The Reporter by William Lee Miller (“Trial 
by Tape Recorder”) and David Halberstam 
(“A County Divided Against Itself”). 
These articles are the first, to my knowl- 
edge, to depict accurately the situation de- 
veloping in the South, and I am very grate- 
ful to you for publishing them. 

It is difficult for people outside the South 
to believe that such things as economic and 
occupational intimidation and coercion 
really happen, but it is true. Nor is this a 
localized phenomenon. While one cannot 
easily generalize about the South, one is 
safe in saying that, at this particular time, 
the only difference between the reprisals 
used in Mississippi and North Carolina is 
a quantitative one. There is increasing talk 
and planning in the “enlightened” Old 
North State to take a page out of the Yazoo 
City book. Even Governor Luther H. Hodges 
recently gave his blessings, with some 
reservations, to North Carolina’s counterpart 
of the Citizens Councils—the N. C. Patriots, 
Inc. Increasingly one hesrs about the need 
for a revival of the Ku Klux Kian, and one 


shudders to hear this from the most promi- 
nent business and civic leaders of the state, 

The reaction which has now set in is 
growing deeper and deeper into the fabric 
of our Southern society. It is taking hard. 
bitten and ruthless actions. As your articles 
indicate, it strikes against a white man and 
a Negro alike whenever a voice is raised 
against segregation. Not one small voice will 
be tolerated in many places, even where 
the odds are one thousand to one against 
that voice. The misunderstanding, the sus- 
picion, the hatred, the totalitarian tech. 
niques are all part of the general pattern 
now manifesting itself in the South. 

To many of us who live here in the mid- 
dle of the fight, we see no simple solution 
and no early resolution. We go on living 
day by day, planning as we can, speaking 
and acting as we have the opportunity. and 
we are thankful to those who, like The Re- 
porter, inform the nation of the true nature 
of the struggle in the South. Undoubtedly 
you have already done much to clarify the 
issues, and we trust that you will continue 
your excellent reports on the situation. 

Rev. Beverty A. Assury 
Zebulon Baptist Church 
North Carolina 


THE PEACEFUL ATOM 

To the Editor: In this age anything writ- 
ten about the split atom which has the 
semblance of objectivity makes interesting 
reading. When the author enjoys a good 
reputation as a craftsman and the publica- 
tion which prints his article is respected, 
it becomes required reading. 

Such is the article of John Lear entitled 
“Ike and the Peaceful Atom” in the Janu- 
ary 12 issue of The Reporter. It is a mov- 
ing story of President Eisenhower's dedi- 
cation to the cause shared by all! the 
peace-loving peoples of the world. The story 
could not have been told in a more dramatic 
way. 

The outcome of the “atoms for peace” 
project is perhaps more important to us 
than to the atomic powers themselves. By 
“us” I mean those countries which are s0 
small they must rely on continued peace for 
survival. This explains the unusual interest 
the small nations have taken in idea of 
harnessing atomic energy for peaceful uses. 

For my country and people, the project 
has gained more importance since the an- 
nouncement of the United States plan to 
supply the Philippines with an atomic re 
actor for basic scientific work. This project 
has been enlarged. What is now envisioned 
is the establishment of a major scientific 
center devoted principally to a variety of 
studies in atomic energy and nuclear fission. 

In presenting to the world for the first 
time the background of the “atoms for 
peace” idea, as conceived by the President 
of the United States, The Reporter has «iven 
the project a boost. The article has suc 
ceeded in presenting to the world a picture 
of a man earnestly clearing the path which 
his fellow men should take to avoid de 
struction. 

Fevrxserto M. Serrano 
Permanent Representative 
Philippine Mission 

to the United Nations 
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How Presidents 


Are Made 


ROBERT BENDINER 


A™ POLITICAL LITERATE in the 
land can tell you that the next 
President of the United States will 
be chosen from a list of fifteen names. 
The Republicans will probably se- 
lect from a roster consisting of Eisen- 
hower, Nixon, Warren, Dewey, and 
Knowland, while the Democrats will 
just as likely settle on Stevenson, Ke- 
fauver, Harriman, or Lausche. Add 
as dark horses such entries as Stassen, 
Lodge, Humphrey, and Herter for 
the G.O.P. and for the Democrats 
Symington and Williams—very dark 
horses indeed—and you have pretty 
thoroughly covered the field. 
Offhand this may seem like a wide 
choice, and compared with national 
elections in most other countries, it 
is. If Britain should go to the polls 
tomorrow, the next Prime Minister 
would be one of the two major-party 
leaders, Eden and Gaitskell. But 
since our parties have neither fixed 
leadership in this sense nor disci- 
pline in any sense, every election 
brings on an intramural free-for-all, 
in which circumstances may quicken 
even the hopes of a fourth-rate gov- 
emnor ranking far down on his party’s 
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roster of talent. The wonder, then, 
is not that we have so many Presi- 
dential possibilities but that we have 
so few. And the reason is that while 
many are available, few are proc- 
essed. 


} es THE MOMENT a man gets 
the idea that he has a serious 
chance to become President—or his 
supporters get the idea for him—an 
extensive campaign gets under way 
to impress his image on the public 
mind as a star of the first magnitude. 
The build-up may be quick and 
intensive, as with Landon in 1936, 
Willkie in 1940, and Stevenson four 
years ago, or it may be plodding and 
persistent, as with the late Senator 
Taft. But without it only a rare na- 
tional hero, like Grant or Eisen- 
hower, can expect to enter the small 
circle of Presidential hopefuls. 
Given the convention system and 
the loose structure of our parties, 
the build-up process itself is not to 
be condemned since it is hard to 
see how it could be dispensed with. 
Occasionally a man has to be pushed 
into seeking the office, but once 
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given a push, he himself has to do 
the seeking, for the attainment of 
the Presidency is a backbreaking job 
of organizing and persuading, of 
gathering delegates and marketing 
personalities. 

The techniques of maneuvering 
for convention delegates go back 
more than a century. Long before 
the admen settled Madison Avenue, 
nominees were running on catch 
phrases like “Tippecanoe and Tyler 
Too” and “He Kept Us Out of War.” 
But the techniques of organizing, 
persuading, and selling have become 
steadily more complicated with the 
growth of the country, the extension 
of suffrage, and the increasing com- 
plexity of communications. They 
have also become much swifter, 
sometimes more devious, and far 
more expensive. By November this 
year’s Presidential hopefuls will have 
exploited, in varying degrees and 
combinations, the following _ tech- 
niques and natural advantages: 


The Springboard 


Since the turn of the century, the 
major parties have given eight Presi- 
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dential nominations to men who 
were governors at the time their 
parties picked them to run for the 
Presidency—Wilson, Cox, Smith, F.D. 
Roosevelt, Landon, Dewey (twice), 
and Stevenson. Taft and Hoover 
were recruited from the Cabinet. 
Hughes and Alton B. Parker were 
called from the bench, Harding from 
the Senate, and Eisenhower from the 
Army. On only four occasions since 
1900 have major-party nominations 
gone to men without some kind of 
public portfolio—twice to Bryan, an 
ex-Congressman with an evangelist’s 
following, and to a pair of promi- 
nent New York lawvers, Davis and 
Willkie. 

Clearly, then, if vou have Presi- 
dential ambitions, the first major 
objective in your build-up should be 
to get yourself elected governor, and 
the reasons are not hard to appreci- 
ate. Through patronage, the magic 
ingredient of politics, county chair- 
men and other likely delegates to a 
party convention are closely tied to 
their governor. As a rule, he has 
only to let it be known that he has a 
hankering for the nomination to be 
sure of the majority of his state's 
delegation. If it is one of the big 
states with a large block of conven- 
tion votes, and especially one that 
cannot be safely counted in either 
party’s pocket on Election Dav, he 
starts out with a major advantage, 
one capable of drawing other state 
delegations to his standard in the 
hope of cashing in on a good thing. 

That the choice of the Democrats 
should have fallen on the compara- 
tively unknown head of Adlai Stev- 
enson in 1952 was much less a 
miracle than those who dwell on the 
mystique of democracy fondly im- 
agined. Leading the search party for 
a successor, Harry Truman was 
hardly one to forget what happened 
in Illinois in 1948. While he had 
carried that crucial state. with the 
fourth largest block of electoral votes 
in the countrv. by a meager 33.600, 
Stevenson had been swept into the 
governorship by a margin of 572,- 
000, the largest majority in Illinois 
history. To the initiate, Mr. Steven- 
son then and there became a poten- 
tial nominee for the Presidency. 

In the same wav, when Averell 
Harriman became Governor of New 
York in. 1954, his hopes for the 
Presidency soared overnight, even 
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though he had spent twenty years in 
top diplomatic and administrative 
posts without ever being seriously re- 
garded as the stuff of Presidents, 
and even though he had won the 
state election by a split hair. What- 
ever their merits, Lausche, Herter, 
Williams, and Knight enjoy dark- 
horse roles that would hardly be 
theirs if they presided over the af- 
fairs of South Dakota or Mississippi 
instead of the large and unpredicta- 
ble states they happen to govern. 


B WAY OF CONTRAST, Congress 
seems almost as poor a spring- 
board as the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. Swarms of Senators hopefully 
descend on every Presidential con- 
vention, but—Kelfauver and Know- 





land please note—except for Garfield 
and Harding, no Member of Con- 
gress has ever gone directly from the 
Capitol to the White House. 

To be sure, the Congressional 
activities of Barkley, Truman, and 
Nixon built them up for the Vice- 
Presidency, and party leadership in 
the Senate has made serious Presi- 
dential contenders of men like Van- 
denberg, Taft, Kelauver, and Know- 
land. But by and large, it appears 
that Congressmen have to take sides 
too often on too many issues and 
with too many people looking on— 
and that is not the highroad to uni- 
versal favor. 


Picking the Likeness 


the 
de- 
the 


Given the proper springboard, 
would-be President must next 
cide, or have decided for him, 


kind of image that is to be projected 
on the national screen. This is not 
quite as cold-blooded a process as it 
sounds. In the last analysis all photo. 
graphs have to be likenesses in some 
degree, but they can vary from the 
“wanted” profile on a post-office wall 
to the posed studio portrait. In the 
same way a certain latitude must be 
allowed in the evolution of a cam. 
paign personality, and the matter in- 
volves a degree of deliberation rang. 
ing from the almost unconscious 
highlighting of an attractive quality 
to the deliberate promotion of a 
“packaged” character. 

The way campaign personalities 
are changed is a fair measure of their 
usefulness. In 1944, Thomas E. Dewey 
was the cocky scrapper who charged 
that “to perpetuate himself in office” 
Roosevelt had sold his party to Sid- 
ney Hillman and Earl Browder. In 
1948, to change his luck, he was the 
Olympian statesman, above sordid 
campaigning, almost above the bat- 
tle altogether. But that didn’t work 
either, and by 1952, barnstorming 
for Eisenhower, he was down to guid- 
ing a television audience through 
“Harrv’s Haunted House,” a prop 
structure complete with political 
skeletons and rotting foundations 
representing the Korean War. 


s™ ARLY striking changes in “per- 
sonality” are already in the mak- 
ing for this year’s campaign. In Al- 
bany a man who for years embodied 
the tradition of the able but frost 
patrician in government is being 
groomed as a simple man of the peo- 
ple, and if he is not officially a can 
didate, he is so reasonable a facsimile 
thereof that it is impossible to ig 
nore him in this connection. Often 
referring to himself as “the Guy,” 
the same Harriman who once held 
audiences mainly by eliciting sym- 
pathy for an agonizingly shy but 
overwhelmingly sincere speake: now 
revels in “pouring it on” and giving 
his audiences what he thinks the 
want to hear. Returning recently 
from a speaking date in Towa, the 
Guv reported, “What they ‘hink 
about out there is ham and corn. 
and T was both hammvy and corny.” 
Since the “give-’em-hell” techniove 
won for Truman in 1948, while the 
temperate approach failed to carry 
the day for Stevenson in 1952. Har- 
riman, the once prudent diplomat, 
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now wants it known that “modera- 
tion” is not in his vocabulary. 

The same sort of process in re- 
verse is now under way in the camp 
of Vice-President Nixon. Having 
served his party as chief hatchet man 
in the past, Nixon is “now making 
a conscious effort,” James Reston re- 
ports in the New York Times, “to 
modify his reputation as a fiercely 
partisan and highly controversial 
figure...” 


a. om STEVENSON, too, is reported 
+4 to be undergoing something of 
a transformation. He is pictured as 
a more decisive, less witty, and more 
determined man than he was widely 
thought to be in 1952. Such changes 
may, of course, reflect altered cir- 
cumstances as much as anything else. 
He was decisive enough about not 
wanting the nomination in 1952, 
and he is just as decisive about 
wanting it this time. And if he 
sounds more determined in his op- 
position to Republican leadership 
now than he did four years ago, per- 
haps it’s only because he is more de- 
termined. One of his top staff men, 
expounding on the change, suggest- 
ed that the Administration’s record 
has evoked in Stevenson a moral in- 
dignation he didn’t feel in the days 
when he thought Eisenhower would 
make a good President. 

Beyond increased aggressiveness, it 
would appear that we can look for 
no radical change from the image of 
Stevenson that was projected four 
Years ago, although his techniques 
will certainly differ somewhat. He 
is not impressed with complaints 
that he talks over the heads of his 
listeners. 


i were emerged on the national 

scene in 1950 as a mild, dignified, 
folksy sort of St. George, with Frank 
Gostello as the dragon and the big- 
tity political bosses representing as- 
sistant dragons. In the years since 
his great television triumph, the St. 
George vision has grown dim, al- 
though he has kept it alive bv knight- 
WW missions against juvenile delin- 
uency and the maneuverings of 
Messrs. Dixon and Yates. 

Colonel William A. Roberts, a 
vrime mover in the Kefauver cam- 
ttign, has come up with a new pic- 
‘ure of his hero, better adapted per- 
taps to the demands of the moment. 
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As the ebullient Colonel tells it: 
“Kelauver views himself as a man 
who in a time of national emergency 
could pull together all the clashing 
forces in the democracy. He doesn’t 
pretend to be too grounded in de- 
tail, relying on others for that, but 
has a deep and complete confidence 
in himself as the man best equipped 
to guide the country through the 
terrible emergencies that may lie 
ahead.” 

Kefauver’s advisers kept him from 
putting on his symbolic coonskin 
cap in New Hampshire a few weeks 
ago, but the Senator from Tennes- 
see was careful not to disavow the 
headgear altogether. 

This is entirely in keeping with 
two of the most hallowed of cam- 
paign traditions—that symbols help 
in the build-up and that special vir- 
tue attaches to the simple, the lowly, 
and the rural. William Henry Harri- 
son went to the White House under 
the sign of the log cabin and the 
hard-cider barrel, though he was the 
son of a governor and lived a rather 
plush existence on a two-thousand- 
acre estate. And Alf Landon’s sun- 
flower emblem stood for the simple 
Kansas country boy, though Tiffinv’s 
carried a jeweled model for Liberty 
Leaguers that sold for $815. Averell 
Harriman can hardly be expected to 
throw a polo helmet into the ring, 
but he could take a lesson from that 
other candidate of substance, Adlai 
Stevenson, whose backers shrewdly 
made the most of a candid-camera 
shot showing him with a hole in his 
shoe. 

When you're building yourself 
up to the Presidency, everything is 


grist for the mill—from Grant's cigar 
to a worn half sole. 


The Laying On of Hands 


If you can’t come to a convention 
as the incumbent President, obvious- 
ly your best bet, the next best thing 
is to have that dignitary’s personal 
blessing. It’s generally good for at 
least three hundred votes at the con- 
vention, but long before that event 
it is invaluable for the build-up. It 
is not only Nixon’s position as Vice- 
President that gives him an inside 
track for the nomination but the 
fact that Eisenhower chose him to 
answer Stevenson’s broadside attack 
a few years ago, let him traipse 
around the world as his personal 
envoy, and had him mastermind the 
mid-term election campaign. 

Should the President decline an- 
other term and publicly put the fin- 
ger on Nixon, there is no more rea- 
son to doubt that the Vice-President 
will be nominated than there was te 
doubt the outcome of the Repub- 
lican convention of 1908. That was 
the year in which President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, who had irrevocably 
taken himself out of the running, 
said jestingly, “Take Taft or you'll 
get me.” 

Without questioning Stevenson's 
flat assertion that he had “no un- 
derstanding whatever with President 
Truman” four vears ago, it is pretty 
clear that the Stevenson boom orig- 
inated in Blair House. On January 
22, 1952, the two men had a long 
conversation, ostensibly about coal- 
mine safety legislation. Word soon 
leaked out, however, that they talked 
about Stevenson’s availability, and 
within a month his candidacy was 
being openly promoted in Wash- 
ington, New York, and Chicago. 
Leo Lerner, who was in charge of 
the Illinois Committee for Adlai E. 
Stevenson for President, concedes 
that without Truman’s inclination 
toward Stevenson, the movement 
would never have gotten up a full 
head of steam. Mr. Truman himsell 
has not been reticent about taking 
credit for the nomination. 

To many it seemed that Harri 
man had succeeded to the Truman 
blessing when the former President 
a few nionths ago called him a “gen- 
ius” and remarked, “If I were «# 
citizen of New York, I know who 
I'd be for.” Obviously such an en 
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dorsement—if that is what it was— 
by a man three years out of the 
White House is not to be compared 
with that of an incumbent, but the 
Truman influence is still potent, es- 
pecially in the cities, and the episode 
gave Harriman the kind of national 
attention that doesn’t hurt pursuers 
of the dream. 


Amateurs and Pros 


In the simple days belore the inde- 
pendent vote could swing a national 
election, politics was firmly in the 
hands of its professionals, and an 
amateur who wandered into it, as 
Horace Greeley learned, might just 
as well have stumbled into a cement 
mixer. For millions of Americans 
the parties no longer have a claim 
to blind allegiance, and if a candi- 
date for the Presidency wants to 
reach them he has to go outside the 
organized channels. The result is 
that every pre-election season sees a 
flowering of volunteer groups, citi- 
vens’ committees, and other ad hoc 
organizations designed to appeal to 
those who are beyond the reach of 
the precinct leader. 

In this process a certain aura ot 
virtue has come to surround the 
amateur in politics, while organiza- 
tion leaders have come to be regard- 
ed somewhat like paid ringers on a 
college basketball team. The devel- 
opment reached an extreme four 
years ago, when both the Eisenhower 
and Stevenson camps were massively 
infiltrated by amateurs, and an old 
pro like Colonel Jack Arvey had to 
hide his light under a bushel for 
fear of compromising his favorite. 
There is evidence, as we shall see, 
that the pendulum has been on the 
return swing ever since. The resur- 
gence of the professionals this year 
is partly to be explained by the fact 
that the principal contenders have 
already been through the mill and 
no longer need the special build-up 
that amateur groups can provide. 
For the rest, it is now apparent that 
both types of organization are nec- 
essary in modern politics. 

Actually, Stevenson’s 1952 cam- 
paign was never quite so unprofes- 
sional as to have deserved its descrip- 
tion as “the greatest amateur show 
since Major Bowes.” In its early 
stages conferences were held regular- 
ly with Colonel Arvey, and contrary 
to popular belief, most of the volun- 
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teer leaders had had experience in 
state or local campaigning. 
Nevertheless, there was a marked 
degree of strain between the ama- 
teurs and the regular organization. 
For too long the movement had been 
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left largely in the hands ot outsiders, 
and when the convention met, a good 
many sheepish delegates dropped in 
at the unofficial Stevenson headquar- 
ters to concede, “You've got a band 
wagon here and I want to get on it.” 
In the end, Stevenson's opponents 
at the convention charged that he 
had been put over by the big-city 
bosses, but the Eisenhower vote in 
urban strongholds indicated that 
some of the bosses who rallied to 
Stevenson at the last moment didn’t 
have their hearts in the business. 

Stevenson has moved far in the 
direction of professionalism since 
those days. Not long after his de- 
feat he took on the task of raising 
funds to offset the deficit his cam- 
paign had incurred for the party. 
National, state, and local organiza- 
tions shared in the returns from the 
endless $100-a-plate dinners he ad- 
dressed, and in the process he en- 
deared himself to party workers as 
he had not succeeded in doing in 
1952. As a result, he now has sub- 
stantial organization support around 
the country, and a team of expe- 
rienced tacticians. 


i igsey STEVENSON campaign today is 
a potent blend of the amateur 
and the professional. On the pro side 
the slate is headed by James A. Fin- 
negan, who as the party’s city chair- 
man in Philadelphia piled up a plu- 
rality of 160,000 for Stevenson in 1952, 


compared with Truman’s 1948 mar- 
gin of about 7,000. The deputy cam- 
paign manager is Hyman Raskin, a 
skilled fund raiser for the party and 
a man with an enormous capacity 
for recalling electoral facts and fig. 
ures. Enthusiastic members of the 
board, as it were, include Chicago's 
Mayor Richard Daley, Pittsburgh's 
Mayor David Lawrence, and Jack 
Arvey, boss emeritus. For press and 
public relations, Stevenson has ‘wo 
highly skilled veterans in Roger 
Tubby and Harry Ashmore. 

While counting on this seasoned 
staft, plus the active support of such 
party powers as Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn, Senators Lyndon Johnson and 
Hubert Humphrey, and Governors 
Meyner of New Jersey, Ribicofl of 
Connecticut, and Leader of Pennsyl- 
vania, Stevenson has working for him 
a parallel group of amateurs, housed 
in separate quarters but maintaining 
daily contact with the professionals. 
Heading this National Stevenson lor 
President Committee are Barry Bing- 
ham, the Louisville publisher, who 
will concentrate on fostering cam- 
pus organizations, and Mrs. Edison 
Dick, who is almost a_ professional 
volunteer, having served in the same 
capacity for Stevenson in 1952 and 
for Willkie back in 1940. Archibald 
Alexander, a former Under Secretary 
of the Army and now a Democratic 
National Committeeman, directs the 
organizing campaign and acts as li- 
aison with the Finnegan-Raskin head- 
quarters. 

Spreading out from this center are 
the autonomous state Stevenson-lor- 
President committees already [unc 
tioning in New York, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Minnesota, and Arizona, and 
taking form in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Florida, Missouri, Massachu- 
setts, Illinois, and Wisconsin. Each 
state organization in turn is charged 
with spawning county and local com- 
mittees as well as setting up state- 
wide groups for raising funds, get- 
ting out publicity, providing speak- 
ers, and doing numerous other 
chores, down to the distribution of 
Stevenson buttons. 

In general these volunteer bocies 
have staked out common objectives, 
all highly useful in the Presidential 
build-up. They propose to make sure 
that a maximum number of citizens 
see and hear their man whenever he 
speaks—en masse at public rallies, 
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and in small TV parties in private 
living rooms. They will work at get- 
ting out a big registration, at least 
in areas where there is believed to 
he a large hidden Democratic vote. 
They will raise money—the 1952 Vol- 
unteers for Stevenson collected chick- 
en feed amounting to half a million 
dollars in two months. They will 
circulate petitions pledging signers 
io work actively for Stevenson, a 
commitment designed not only to 
line up help for their man but to 
impress intraparty opponents with 
his strength. Finally, where it is po- 
litically feasible and necessary, they 
will take a hand in pre-convention 
battles for delegates. This possibility 
is not being ruled out even in New 
York, where the county chairmen 
have gone on record unanimously in 
favor of Harriman. 

In learning to work with these par- 
allel organizations, Stevenson himself 
has made perceptible changes in his 
approach, and they are likely to be 
sill more perceptible as the cam- 
paign warms up. In 1952, his idea of 
campaigning was to spend the bulk 
af his time working up and polish- 
ing a series of speeches, which he 
then delivered, with pride and lov- 
img care, in strategic cities. On cam- 
ee trains he would often appall 

professional coterie by isolating 
himself in an improvised editorial 
sanctum while disgruntled county 
chairmen came on and went off with- 
ut even a production-line hand- 


thake. 


‘He still insists on devoting a great 
Lf of time to his speeehes, but 

th no official responsibilities and 
a big head start, he has a great deal 
hore time to spend than he had in 
1952. The extra margin of time goes 
imto meeting political leaders and 
periorming all those rites which 
tguch the heart of a county leader. 

Visiting Florida late in the fall, 
he displayed what the pros consid- 
fred excellent form on the court 
house steps. In Miami alone he shook 
me three thousand hands. “Not 
like Kefauver,” one of his aides told 
Me proudly, “ ‘I'm Adlai Stevenson’ 
-pump, pump, pump—but listening 
carefully and responding with real 
@nsideration for what was being 
sid.” What's more, the aide went on, 
he enjoyed the experience and came 
way “like the bride, tired but hap- 
wy.” Stevenson did almost none of 
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this sort of thing four years ago, 
and was considered a bit upstage by 
precinct captains. 


L pera the handshaking routine 
pleases local leaders, provided 
the correct hands are shaken, it is not 
necessarily the hallmark of the pro- 
fessional. Actually the prime amateur 
in the 1952 campaign was not Steven- 
son at all, but Kefauver, who ran his 
own show with no visible help from 
the organization. 

Kelauver’s chief supporters realize 
now what surprisingly escaped them 
last time, that you cannot make an 
overnight reputation at the expense 
of party hierarchs, objectionable as 
some of them may be, and still walk 
off with the Grand Prize. The Ten- 
nessee Senator may never be rated a 
“regular,” but he knows now that be- 
sides shaking hands indiscriminately 
he will have to build himself up with 
the powers that be. 

To this end Kefauver visited with 
Harry Truman and Lyndon John- 
son before announcing his candidacy. 
In place of Gael Sullivan, who urged 
him into a brass-knuckles war with 
party leaders four years ago, he is 
taking campaign guidance not only 
from the aforementioned Colonel 








Roberts but also from men like 
F. Joseph Donohue, who serves on 
the Truman Library Committee, 
and J. Howard McGrath, formerly 
Attorney General in the Truman 
Cabinet. Both men have been close 
to the former President. Mr. Tru- 
man would have no part of Kefau- 


ver last time but may now be brought 
around, so the hope runs, to a posi- 
tion of “neutrality.” 

In keeping with this trend back 
to the professionals, if not in fact 
showing the way, Governor Harri- 
man has openly linked his fortunes 
with those of Carmine De Sapio, 
leader of a renovated Tammany 
Hall. It was De Sapio who got him 
the party nomination for governor 
and who unofficially entered him in 
this year’s race when he told a tele- 
vision news panel, “. . . I’m confi- 
dent that the delegates from New 
York State will prefer Averell Harri- 
man as the designee for the nomina- 
tion for President.” 

Never a pro himself, and an ardent 
New Dealer of years’ standing, Har- 
riman, like Stevenson, has naturally 
attracted a coterie of socially minded 
aides to the State Capitol—men like 
Isador Lubin, Philip Kaiser, Charles 
Van Devander, Milton Stewart, and 
Jonathan Bingham. But there is no 
evidence that these lieutenants, or 
even key advisers like Judge Samuel 
Rosenman, have much to do with 
his hopes and plans for becoming 
President. 

On this score the work is being 
done by De Sapio and his upstate 
ally, Michael H. Prendergast, the 
rather shadowy state chairman. Act- 
ing as go-betweens for the Governor 
and these managers of his “inactive” 
campaign are Stewart, an adminis- 
trative assistant, and George Back- 
er, an important unofficial adviser. 
Backer, an ardent Stevenson admir- 
er, nevertheless is believed to see 
himself as a latter-day Harry Hop- 
kins should Harriman find himself 
in the White House. 

While no one who knows Harri- 
man doubts that he regards this 
vision with lively hope, not many 
others are able to get the mirage 
into very clear focus—obviously an 
inhibiting circumstance to the sort 
of promotion that might really make 
him a front-rank contender. His of- 
ficial word would hardly be neces- 
sary for the formation of citizens’ 
groups, but there is no Draft-Harri- 
man Committee on the horizon. 

The result is that the Governor’s 
hopes, for the time being at least, 
rest on De Sapio’s manipulation of 
party power. In this connection, 
agents of the regular organization 
have not been above advising po- 
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tential members of the New York 
Stevenson for President Committee 
that they would join at their politi- 
cal peril. The unanimous endorse- 
ment of Harriman by the county 
chairmen recently made a bit of 
splash, but in hard fact it indicated 
merely that politicians do not bite 
the hand that feeds them—at least 
not in public. 

Whether De Sapio himself really 
looks upon the Governor as a likely 
bet for the Presidency is a much-de- 
bated point in party clubhouses, but 
he is making sure that, Harriman 
or no Harrimar, he will arrive in 
Chicago with a good collection of 
delegates, prepared to do an honest 
day’s trading with Stevenson or any- 
one else who knows a good thing 
when he sees it. 


The Primary as a Weapon 


When President Truman, back in 
1952, scoffed at Presidential prima- 
ries as “eyewash,” he knew whereof 
he spoke. In terms of convention 
strength they mean very little, since 
only nineteen states have such pri- 
maries in any of their varicd forms, 
and in most cases their results are 
so far trom binding that they cannot 
compare with the simple word of a 
De Sapio, a Dewey, or any other 
owner of a delegation. 

But the primary has taken on a 
function that the elder La Follette 
hardly envisioned for it. It has be- 
come a device for keeping a candi- 
date in the public eye, displaying 
his prowess at doorbell ringing and 
handshaking, and giving him a plat- 
form for sounding off on all the 
issues of the moment. 

Unfortunately, the process, if fully 
extended, requires the stamina of a 
bull elephant, six months of time 
just to contend for the nomination— 
with the ardors of an election cam- 
paign still ahead if you win—and 
great gobs of cash. 

Four years ago Kefauver barn- 
stormed through fifteen state pri- 
maries, winning all but three of 
them. “There were days, last time,” 
he has said, “when I just didn’t think 
I could last out until Chicago.” He 
did, only to leave that city with 
nothing to show for his pains but a 
personal deficit that is reported to 
have run to $36,000. 

Nevertheless, he plans to take the 
same general route this year, but 
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with a marked difference. He will be 
far more selective in his choice of 
states, and he will break the news 
to fewer but more strategic people 
that he is Estes Kefauver and would 
like their vote. “It will all be done 
in an organized way,” Colonel Rob- 
erts informed me, “rather than hap- 
hazardly as before.” 

Since it is unlikely that Kefauver 
will clash head-on with Stevenson in 
more than two of the states he has 
in mind—California and Florida— 
most of this effort will be largely an 
investment in build-up, like Steven- 
son’s scheduled primary races in IIli- 
nois, Pennsylvania, and Minnesota. 
Stevenson is hardly risking much in 
these three primaries, even if rivals 
appear on the ballot. Illinois is his 
own; Pennsylvania is practically 
sewed up for him by Finnegan, Gov- 
ernor Leader, and the mayors of the 
two chief cities; and in Minnesota 
he can count on the full support of 
the Humphrey organization. If Ste- 
venson should come a cropper in 
California or Florida, however, Ke- 
fauver strategists figure their man to 
go on to a convention triumph. 
They recall the dismal fate that be- 
fell Willkie following his defeat in 
the Wisconsin primary of 1944, and 
the swift decline of Stassen in 1948 
after Dewey took his measure in 
Oregon. 

Rarring such upsets, however, the 
primaries will remain what they 
have been in recent vears—an onpor- 
tunitv for Presidential candidates, 
especially new ones, to impress their 
personalities on the national mind 


and test their popularity, all at con- 
siderable cost but small political 
risk. Even capture of the District of 
Columbia primary four years ago- 
at an exorbitant cost, his opponents 
said—made Harriman for the first 
time a recognized contender, And it 
was the Minnesota Republican pri- 
mary, in which more than a hundred 
thousand voters wrote in approxi- 
mations of Eisenhower’s name, in- 
cluding “Ike,” that finally led the 
General to resign his military post 
and come home to run for President. 


The Word 


Before the coming of television a 
candidate could be built up, slowly 
and sporadically, by the press of the 
nation, but he didn’t necessarily stay 
up, even for the duration of the 
campaign. Sixty-four per cent of 
the papers worked hard to build up 
Alf Landon, but by Election Day 
he was hardly visible except in the 
Green Mountains of Vermont and 
along the coast of Maine. 

Learned studies show that the 
press was as one-sided as ever in 
1952. but it helped materially to 
convey the flavor of Adlai Stevenson 
all the same. There were at least 
two reasons for this phenomenon. 
First, Stevenson captured the imagi- 
nation of renorters and columnists, 
if not of publishers, probably more 
than any public figure in genera- 
tions. More than merely literate, he 
was eminently quotable, and how- 
ever the distribution of news space 
favored his opponent, the novelty of 
the man eot across. 

Secondly. Stevenson made news. 
His persistent refusal to run and his 
equally nersistent refusal to emulate 
General Sherman created a suspense 
that ran right down to the conven- 
tion itself. Even the variations with 
which he said “No” came to be a 
kind of game, with columnists read- 
ing subtle shades of meaning into 
each nuance—and all of it good for 
reams of copv. 

More important, the eloquence of 
his speeches and the reactions o! his 
audiences made news, a rare achieve- 
ment in American politics. While 
Stevenson undoubtedly lost some 
ground by ignoring local party 
chiefs, the time he lavished on his 
prose was far from wasted. 

Like Roosevelt, he had cons:ant 
help from speech writers—no one 
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can turn out and deliver the eight 
or ten talks a day required at the 
peak of a campaign without help— 
but his technique of absorbing, 
editing, and rewriting was uniquely 
his, dating perhaps from his own 
davs as a ghost writer for Secretary 
of the Navy Frank Knox. Where 
Roosevelt wrestled with Robert 
Sherwood, Archibald MacLeish, and 
Judge Rosenman until he had a 
finished product, Stevenson would 
take drafts from his aides—mostly 
William Wirtz, Arthur Schlesinger, 
jr.. David Bell, Robert Tufts, and 
John Kenneth Galbraith—go into iso- 
lation, do all his own revision, and 
kecp the result strictly to himself 
until the deadline for release. It was 
not a practice that recommended it- 
seli to artists like Sherwood and 
M.icLeish, and Rosenman is said to 
have been alienated from the nom- 
ince by the fact that so few of his 
contributions survived the process. 

some of Stevenson’s verbal magic 
has worn off along with the novelty 
But by way of compensation, some 
of his lieutenants suggest, perhaps a 
little too gleefully, his speeches this 
time will be less inhibited by the 
need to make a case for the Truman 
Administration in all its particulars. 

Kefauver, an earnest if not a 
rousing speaker, plans to rely on six 
or seven major speeches in the pre- 
convention period, all of which 
should be good for front-page stories. 
And as an “inactive” candidate, 
Harriman has already appeared on 


platforms as remote from Albany as 


Des Moines and Seattle. Both, like 
Eisenhower, have flat, unadorned 
styles which some audiences take to 
more kindly than to the polished 
grace of a Stevenson or the studied 
“sincerity” of a Nixon. 


The Vision 


When television made its first big 
political splash in 1952, the possibil- 
ities seemed boundless. Through its 
facilities Kefauver had already blos- 
somed into a Presidential candidate. 
People could tel! you about Everett 
Dirksen’s quivering finger who had 
not previously heard of Everett Dirk- 
sen, and Nixon sat in nine million 
living rooms, personally confiding 
the story of his family budget and 
his dog. Experts said the Democrats 
could not run Chief Justice Vinson 
because he wasn’t “telegenic,” and 
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everyone commented on how Harry 
Truman chatted all through Steven- 
son’s acceptance speech and _ ab- 
sent-mindedly applauded the men- 
tion of his own name. Television, 
proclaimed the Radio Corporation 
of America, had “brought their gov- 
ernment back to the people.” 

Granting the tremendous capacity 
of TV for giving a man a quick 
build-up, as in Stevenson's case, or 
a quick breakdown, as in McCar- 
thy’s, many a politician has had 
sober second thoughts about the 
wonder of it all. In the first place, 
the cost is staggering. More than 
$6 million went into TV and radio 
electioneering in 1952, and the best 
estimates are that the total will top 
$10 million this year. 

Large-scale use of the medium 
clearly requires a massive financial 
operation, feasible only for the elec- 
tion campaign itself. Where does 
this leave a Lausche, a Knight, a 
Williams, or a Herter in the pre- 
convention period? None of them 
has the national stature he would 
need by next August in order to 
have a chance at the nomination. 
They will contrive, of course, to get 
on a panel show occasionally or to 
appear in a news round-up, but that 
is not sufficient. Kefauver’s traveling 
crime investigation was a fluke and, 
given the growing leeriness about 
televisine legislative committees. is 
not likelv to be repeated. 

Even when there is equal access 
to the medium, television is far from 
even-handed in the distribution of 
its blessings. As governor, Stevenson 
had made monthly television reports 
to the people of Illinois, presented 
with wit and relish. A man who 
wrote his own speeches and enjoyed 
words, he took easily to the medium 
and did well with it. Eisenhower, on 


the other hand, loathed it, distrusted 
it as a political instrument, and 
went stiff and self-conscious before a 
camera. At his news conference in 
Abilene, his managers tried to bar 
both television and radio. Profes- 
siona! coaching has relaxed him 
somewhat, but until the spot pro- 
grams in the last week of the cam- 
paign, the Republicans kept his TV 
appearances to a minimum, and even 
the spots were filmed. Clayton Frit- 
chey, deputy chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee, told 
me that Stevenson was on televi- 
sion twice as much as Eisenhower. 

Apart from cost and the need to 
develop a new aptitude, television 
places other limitations on the poli- 
tician that he ignores at his peril. In 
this field no less than in entertain- 
ment, TV is a voracious consumer of 
material. Where the barnstorming 
candidate could once afford to make 
the same speech in front of twenty 
different courthouses, he had better 
have something fresh every time he 
appears on the TV screen. At the 
same time, it had better be adapted 
to all localities and all types of lis- 
tener—no more blowing hot on an 
issue to a farm audience and cold to 
an assembly of millhands. 

Above all, the TV campaigner 
runs the risk of wearing out his wel- 
come. In spite of the novelty in 1952, 
TV politics had a modest Hooper rat- 
ing. At its peak it scored a 36, while 
“T Love Lucv” ran up a 62. Pre- 
emptions—programs dropped from 
the schedule to make way for politi- 
cal telecasts—brought resentful let- 
ters to the networks from people 
who preferred to see their wrestling 
matches in the usual form. “You 
don’t win votes,” a party worker told 
me, “by knocking Jackie Gleason off 
the air.” And D. W. Brogan reports 
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that the Republican high command 
was believed to have been warned 
to get its 1948 convention over on 
time so as not to interfere with the 
broadcast of the Louis-Walcott fight. 


The Hucksters 


Few Presidential aspirants are as 
simple and direct as Goodwin J. 
Knight, who announced a few weeks 
ago that he had retained the firm of 
Whitaker & Baxter to manage his 
campaign for the Republican nomi- 
nation—provided, of course, that 
Eisenhower withdraws. Whitaker & 
Baxter makes a specialty of selling 
would-be public servants to the pub- 
lic. Time credits the firm with hav- 
ing taught Earl Warren the art of 
public smiling, and among its other 
achievements in the field, it has al- 
ready made “Goody” Knight Gov- 
ernor of California. 

Even though many candidates are 
still too fastidious to let commercial 
promoters hawk them about the 
country like a new detergent, adver- 
tising and public-relations men have 
by now a firmly entrenched position 
in politics. Howard Pyle, former 
Governor of Arizona and now Dep- 
uty Assistant to the President, re- 
cently told a Printer’s Ink survey- 
taker that his party has no problems 
in this connection. “The Republican 
Party has long been identified with 
B.B.D.O. [Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn]. They represent us at 
campaign time and all the time in 
hetween on a retainer.” 

It was B.B.D.O. that did the Cit- 
izens for Eisenhower show on the 
eve of Election Day, in which the lit- 
tle people reported to Ike on the 
progress of his crusade. (“Well, all 
the guys I know out in Korea,” said 
Typical Veteran, “figure there’s only 
one man for the job, General, and 
that’s you. We've been getting tired 
of politicians, and we'd like to see a 
real commander-in-chief on the job.” 
ANNouNCER: “Thanks, soldier, I 
guess maybe that is all America’s 
answer, too.” Crown: “We want Ike. 
We want Ike.”) 

The Democrats have had to get 
along with makeshift arrangements, 
pulling in a few of the smaller agen- 
cies at campaign time. As Stephen 
\. Mitchell, former National Com- 
mittee Chairman, explained in the 
same Printer’s Ink survey, “. . . most 
advertising agencies are unwilling to 
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help the Democratic Party because 
of conflicts they find or fancy they 
will find with other clients.” But 
Governor Pyle suggests that his op- 
ponents have only themselves to 
blame. “The Democrats have been 
careless in throwing words around 
about advertising agencies,” he says. 
“That doesn’t make friends or in- 
fluence advertising agencies.” 

Actually, most Democratic Party 
leaders are willing to concede that 
the role of the agencies is chiefly 
technical, a job of layout and of 
scheduling advertising space and ra- 
dio-television time. As far as policy 
goes, one highly placed party official 
remarked, the agencies’ influence 
has been “highly overrated.” Eisen- 
hower’s “I shall go to Korea” line 
didn’t come from Madison Avenue, 
he recalled, but from Emmet Hughes 
of the Henry Luce establishment. 

Nevertheless, it was an advertising 
man, Rosser Reeves, now board 
chairman of Ted Bates & Co., who 
was responsible for the two-million- 
dollar “Eisenhower Answers Amer- 
ica” campaign, which saturated ra- 
dio and television for two weeks 
before Election Day. Commercial 
spots, lasting only twenty seconds 
and almost inescapable, were used 
to strike the eye, ear, or both of 
the average “consumer” four or five 
times a day. “I think of a man in 
a voting booth who hesitates be- 
tween two levers as if he were paus- 
ing between competing tubes of 
toothpaste in a drugstore,” Reeves 
explained later. “The brand that 
has made the highest penetration 
on his brain will win his choice.” 

“General,” an earnest housewife 
would ask, “both parties talk about 
bringing down food prices. How do 
we know which party to believe?” 
And the General would answer, 
“Well, instead of asking what party 
will bring prices down, why not ask 
what party has put prices up. Then 
vote for a change.” 

In no need of a build-up himself, 
Eisenhower was apparently allowing 
himself to be whittled down in an 
effort to build the Republican Par- 
ty up. 

Since the results made it evident 
that it was Eisenhower, and not the 
party, that won the election, it seems 
plausible to argue that the huckster 
technique was not strikingly success- 
ful. Like television, moreover, it is 


not a process that is financially feas- 
ible for every hopeful candidate who 
comes down the pike—and a good 
thing, too. 

In any case, as Clayton Fritchey 
points out, the advertising approach 
will probably be used much less in 
1956 than it was four years ayo, 
simply because slogans and s)ot 
commercials are better for attack 
than for defense, for the outs rather 
than the ins. You can condemn an 
Administration for high prices in 
twenty seconds, but to explain why 
you didn’t get them down, either, 
takes a bit more doing. 


7 ARE, of course, ingredients 
in the build-up of a Presidential 
candidate besides those touched on 
here, but they are hardly crucial. 
Campaign biographies, for one, are 
not as important as they were in a 
more leisurely day. They rarely at- 
tract writers like Hawthorne, who 
did the chore for Franklin Pierce. 
But you can still look for a batch 
of indifferent volumes by or about 
the current candidates to appear out 
of the blue in May or June. 

All in all, running for President 
is probably the most ponderous and 
intricate political maneuver in the 
world, consuming years of effort, 
millions of dollars, and generalship 
of a high order. If the Knowlands 
and Knights have been a bit restless 
while waiting for Eisenhower's ceci- 
sion, there is reason enough for their 
jitters. Once he has become Presi- 
dent a man takes on something of 
the stature of a monument. And 
monuments are rarely built in a day. 
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AT HOME & ABROAD 


The New Battle 
Of Berlin 


WILLIAM H. DRAPER, Jr. 


T MAY COME as a shock to most 

Americans reading the news about 
Soviet badgering of west Berlin to 
realize that if ever the Communists 
attempt to conquer this free city the 
United States is committed to hold 
it, by force if need be. 

Together with Britain and France, 
we signed in 1952, and have since 
reaffirmed, a declaration stating that 
we would consider “any attack 
against Berlin from any quarter” as 
an attack on us. The Truman Ad- 
ministration took this stand, and the 
Eisenhower Administration has vig- 
orously maintained it. 


pwr ARE two major reasons, psy- 
chological and military, for pre- 
serving west Berlin’s independence. 

It is an all-important base in 
psychological warfare. As an outpost 
of free government, free enterprise, 
free laber unions, and a_ free 
press, the beleaguered city has in- 
creased its production fourfold since 
the airlift days of 1948 and has cut 
its unemployment from 300,000 to 
120,000. Raised from rubble under 
a democratic régime, the relatively 
high west Berlin standard of living 
is a compelling advertisement for 
eur way of life. This fact materially 
iwcreases Soviet difficulties in keep- 
img nearby easi European satellites 
under control. 

For example, although the Rus- 
sians spend at least three million 
dollars a year on anti-West propa- 
ganda in East Germany, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia, about 425 refugees 
a day come westward from East Ger- 
many—the majority young people 
seeking a free future. 

From a military point of view it 
is even more vital to hold Berlin. 
Its loss could cripple our entire At- 
lantic defense structure because West 
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Germans, longing deeply for reun- 
ion with relatives and the return of 
confiscated homes and businesses in 
East Germany, look on their former 
capital, Berlin, as the symbol of 
wholeness, the seat to which an all- 
German government must and will 
some day return. 

If we and our Allies permitted 
Berlin to be swallowed by the Com- 





* eau? 


munists, a desperate West Germany 
—its faith in western promises shat- 
tered—would almost surely accept the 
Russian terms of “neutrality” as the 
only remaining road to reunification. 
Soviet influence would then extend 
across Germany to the very borders 
of five NATO nations in Europe. At 
best we would face chaos. At worst, 
if other European nations weakened, 
we would be confronted by a second 
“Fortress Europe”—ithis one under 
Russian domination. 

Fortunately this danger can be 
avoided if we recognize Soviet threats 
to Berlin for what they are—an ef- 
fort to force West Germany into 
negotiations with the eastern régime 
—and if we are prepared to counter- 
act this pressure before it develops 
into a crisis. 


oe PRESSURE started last spring 
when tolls on trucks carrying 
Berlin exports and imports to and 


from the West over the highway 
through East Germany were boosted 
to eleven times their former rate. 
Protests were referred to the East 
Germans. Then in the fall came the 
announcement that East Germany 
was “sovereign.” The Soviet Union 
declared itself no longer in charge 
of these matters, and therefore not 
responsible. A few months later, the 
same answer was forthcoming when 
applications were made for new per- 
mits to transport by barge. Between 
the truck and barge squeezes, the 
Soviets added the claim that east 
Berlin was no longer the Russian 
sector of the city but the East Ger- 
mans’ own capital. 

Both the evasion of responsibility 
for keeping lines of transport open 
to the West and the claim that a 
portion of Berlin belongs to East 
Germany are completely at odds 
with agreements made just before 
the end of the war and reaffirmed a 
half dozen times thereafter—giving 
Berlin a four-power occupation sta- 
tus distinct from either East or West 
Germany and making the Russians 
responsible for letting goods and 
supplies move into and out of the 
occupied areas. 


Flying Sparks 


The Russians are clearly testing our 
word. If one pressure meets with 
no resistance, they turn the screw 
tighter. I suspect Soviet strategists 
believe that by being careful not to 
interfere with our movements and 
restricting only those of Berliners 
they can strangle west Berlin with- 
out tangling with us. 

This could explain why, when the 
newly sovereign East German police 
recently arrested two American Con- 
gressmen, the Soviet Union took 
back enough authority to get them 
released fast, and subsequently made 
it clear that East German 
did not extend to interference with 
American, British, or French per- 
sonnel, 

But the fact that police, work- 
ers’ militia, even adolescent training 
groups marched wnder arms in a re- 
cent cooked-up east Berlin demon- 
stration (in violation of four-power 
agreements not to arm civilians) 
warns us of the trouble that could 
lie ahead. A forcible stopping oi 
barges or trucks, an inspired riot 
that gets out of hand, back-and-forth 


powe rs 
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retaliation between East and West 
Germany—these are only a tew of 
the sparks that could set Berlin on 
fire, despite what I believe to be 
present Russian hopes to destroy the 
city’s independence by more subtle 
means if possible. 


bine THREE western Allies as a 
- body must fireproot Rerlin—first 
by reminding Soviet Russia that 
[rom the standpoint of our military 
obligation there is no difference be- 
tween Britons, Frenchmen, Ameri- 
cans, and Berliners, and no difterence 
whether an attack on any ol these 
is instigated by the Soviet Union or 
by its newly “sovereign” East Ger- 
man puppet régime. In the terms of 
our agreement, “any attack against 
Berlin from any quarter’ is consid. 
ered an attack against all. 

Second, I suggest that we back up 
this reminder by actively counter- 
acting Soviet pressure on Berliners 
precisely at the points where it is 
being applied. 

As of now, the Communists are 
attempting to reduce west Berlin’s 
relatively prosperous standard ol liv- 
ing by threatening interference with 
the city’s exports. Therelore. our 
challenge is to increase their tiow 
My experiences in the Foreign Serv 
ice, both as a soldier and an econo- 
mist, have convinced me that an eco- 
nomic offensive can olten prevent the 
necessity for a more costly military 
defense. The success of the Marshall 
Plan is a classic example. 

In Berlin’s case this does not now 
mean more foreign aid. “Orders, not 
ilms” is the Berlin businessman’s 
slogan. Though grateful for the $650 
million from the United States that 
has helped rebuild this city, he has 
reached a point olf recovery where, 
set for bigger and better sales, he 
‘eels uncomfortable on the dole. His 
higgest fear is not Communist harass- 
ment but western indifference. As 
west Berlin’s mayor, Dr. Otto Sul, 
put it on his latest visit to America, 
“The only blockade we tear is a 
holdback of western orders tor our 
goods.” 


‘Buy Berlin Tradelift’ 


Therefore | propose that a “Buy Ber- 
lin Tradelift” be organized through- 
out the free world, and particularly 
in the United States. I do not have 
in mind a return to the days of the 


airlift. That operation could be re- 
peated tomorrow, if need, be, but 
to do so would be to go backward 
to expediency instead of forward to 
prevention. 

Today we are no longer dealing 
with a crippled and totally depend- 
ent city but with one that is more 
than three-quarters self-supporting 
and eager to become more so. With 
the help of West Germany and the 
United States, Berliners themselves 
have amassed an extensive stockpile 
ol fuel, food, medicine, and other 
essentials against the possibility ol 
another blockade. But even this is 
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only enough to maintain a status 
quo. Any Berlin businessman will 
tell you that what he is seeking (and 
what the Conimunists are trying to 
stop) is more opportunity to earn 
his own way. 

Moreover, part of the value ol a 
“Buy Berlin Tradelilt” would be the 
effort to launch it via the very meaus 
of transportation, such as the barges 
and trucks, whose freedom of move- 
ment is heing contested by the Com- 
munists. 

Air ransport can be used simulta- 
neously as a supplement. Few know 
that the Senate of Berlin has itself 
operated such a supplementary lift 
for the past five years. When the 
Communists hold up approval ot pa- 
pers necessary for ground transport 
for more than three weeks, and when 
the goods in question have delivery 


deadlines, the Senate’s “little airlitt” 
goes into action. It would no doubt 
want to be part of a “Buy Berlin 
Tradelift,” along with standby Al 
lied planes. 

My hunch is that the Communists 
would have to go into a long huddle 
before blocking ground shipments 
that were part of a well-publicized 
campaign to buy more from free 
Berlin. They don’t want us taking 
to the air with trumpets again. 


Shopping List 


But whether transported by plane, 
train, barge, or truck, what Berlin 
wares could the free world uselully 
buy in greater quantities? 

My sample shopping list is con 
fined to consumer items. Berlin's 
heavy industrial products might not 
so easily arouse widespread popular 
interest—though they might be in 
cluded in a special sales catalogue 
for businessmen and for Latin Amer- 
ica, Africa, and the Middle East, 
with all of which Berlin has been 
steadily building business. 

Among the consumer items novel 
enough to appeal to the American 
market are: luminous porceiain: 
sharp-edged stee! cutlery, some made 
with china iiaidies io maich dine 





seis: blown glass and cui ciysial ii 
a variety of articles. 

Berlin optical goods are as ingen 
ious as they are famous: cameras 
smaller than a book of matches. mi 
croscopes the size of a fountain pen. 
Among the famous German tovs 
unique to Berlin are functioning 
miniatures of the real thing—lrom 
sewing machines that sew to flying 
saucers that fly. 


pe List 1s merely a sampling ol 
the Berlin novelty market. But 
there 1s one particular product that 
could become a symbol for the en 
tire Berlin campaign. 

Though olten associated with Rus 
sia, the bear has been Berlin’s mascot 
for almost seven hundred years. The 
name of the city itself comes from 
“Baerlein,” meaning little bear, «nd 
dates back to the exploits of a twelith- 
century count known, because ol his 
prowess in war, as Albrecht the Bear. 
Berlin, in the heart of Albrecht’s 
Duchy of Brandenburg, adopted his 
coat of arms, and today uses the bear 
as the centerpiece of its municipal 
flag. 
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The bear has become a symbol ol 
hope for reunification not to Berlin- 
ers only but to all Germans. West 
Germany has set up road markers all 
along its major highways inscribed 
with the bear and the mileage to 
Berlin. And Berlin shops offer him 
in the form of paperweights, metal 
tags lor car keys, loys, pins, and brace- 
let charms. 

Since there is no time to lose, | 
suggest the bear get busy soon. A 
‘Buy Berlin Tradeliit” could well 
be launched early this spring when 
the cornerstone will be laid lor tie 
new conference hall to be erected 
with U.S. and West German help on 
land supplied by the Berlin Senate 
near the East-West division line. 

By broadening trade opportunities 
through which Berlin can increase 
its prosperity, we are not only 
supporting the morale ol west Ber- 
liners but making it tougher lor the 
Soviets to keep their stranglehold on 
east Berlin, East Germany, Poland, 
Hungary, Romania, and Czechosto- 
vakia, where living standards tor the 
average man and his tamily are grim 
compared with those in west Berlin. 

Moreover, increasing trade with 
Berlin need not provoke fear ol com- 
petition among American producers. 
For even though the aim of a “Buy 
Berlin Tradelift” should be to dou- 
ble its foreign sales, postwar political 
geography makes it impossible tor 
Berlin manufacturers to expand their 
labor force and production facilities 
to the point where any of its indus- 
tries could threaten any of our own 
domestic ones. 


| HAVE KNOWN the people of Berlin 
since 1945. There are few handi- 
caps they cannot surmount. Even 
when the Russians refused to permit 
them to dump unusabie rubble out- 
side the city’s limits, Berliners tound 
a way to disguise the ruined look the 
Russians hoped to make them keep. 
They piled the rubble in “junk 
mountains,” and planted them over 
with green promenades which they 
use for parks in the summer and 
ski jumps in the winter. 

Berlin’s reconstruction has made 
ita prize pawn in the Russian play 
for Europe. To keep Berlin thriving 
is to chalk up the score for our side 
in a conspicuous position. To do it 
by nonmilitary means is to outwit 
the Russians at their own game. 
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Algeria: ‘We'll Win 
Or We'll Starve...’ 


BASIL DAVIDSON 


ALGIERS 

r Paris the other day one ol the 
French generals 
gene 

manded in northern Vietnam at the 
iime of the debacle of Dienbienphu 
said to me: “Unless we have a change 
of régime in France, we shall lose 
North Airica as well.” France indeed 
is very near to losing North Africa. 

“Losing” has many shades of mean- 
ing. Nobody in France will mind 
very much losing political responsi- 
bility for Morocco and Tunisia, be- 
cause France will lose at the same 
time the obligation to keep law and 
order there. But Algeria is different. 
For 108 years it has been considered 
a part of the French nation. This 
legal fiction has given rise to a re- 
markably solid structure of popular 
belief. Most Frenchmen really feel 
that the four Algerian Departments 
of Algiers, Bone, Constantine, and 
Oran are as much a part of France 
as Calvados and Basses Alpes. 

As the old year drew to its close, 
reinforcements to Algeria brought 
French garrisons to nearly two hun- 
dred thousand soldiers and armed po- 
lice; and Governor General Jacques 
Soustelle, turning aside for a mo- 
ment from a parliamentary fight 
in Lyons, found time to ask the gov- 
ernment for another sixty thousand 


who had com- 


troops. The caretaker government 
has done its best to send them, and 
now, in the interval before another 
government appears, the military 
have matters more or less in their 
own hands. 

Many French soldiers have come 
back from Indo-China only to find 
themselves rerouted for Algeria or 
Morocco. Nato protests notwith- 
standing, the French have already 
taken three of their five fighting 
divisions committed to NATO out of 
Europe, and they are threatening to 
withdraw even more troops. 


The Men in the Mountains 


The tactic is not a new one. Over- 
whelming military strength is to hold 
the ring while the statesmen make 
wise concessions which are supposed 
to “undermine the extremists” with- 
out weakening the reality of French 
possession. This tactic, of course, pre- 
sumes that you can find someone to 
accept your proffered concessions. It 
supposes what is now known in 
French political jargon, bearing on 
the problems of North Africa, an 
interlocuteur valable—a responsible 
opposite number. The Sultan of 
Morocco is that. So is Habib Bour- 
guiba in Tunisia. And it is true 
that there have always been “mod- 
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erates” among the leaders of Al- 
gerian nationalism. But they have 
never had much influence with most 
\lgerians. Today they have almost 
no influence at all. Algeria has no 
interlocuteur valable. Not yet, at 
any rate: The French are still a long 
way from being ready to talk to 
the rebels. 

Socialist Guy Mollet and Radical 
Pierre Mendés-France, hoping now 
to form a minority government that 
can secure a majority of Assembly 
votes for a limited program, includ- 
ing fresh action in Algeria, are talk- 
ing about “a new Algerian Assem- 
bly.” This, they are saying, would be 
an interlocuteur valable. What they 
do not say, so far, is that they are 
ready to face the fact that no new 
\lgerian Assembly will be possible 
without a large measure of rebel 
consent. 

But the rebels, on their side, seem 
ready to wait. And meanwhile they 
are doing everything they can to dis- 
courage any “moderate” Algerian 
from seeing himself as in any way 
“the Bourguiba of Algeria.” At the 
Palais Carnot in Algiers, where the 
Algerian Assembly was sitting just 
before Christmas, the word “auton- 
omy” was much in the air; so was 
“federalism,” and Premier Edgar 
Faure later used the same word. But 
the Algerian Assembly was talking 
under a shadow. An Arab delegate 
to it said to me: “Let’s be honest. 
We can’t do anything at all—any- 
thing, you understand—without the 
agreement of the men in the moun- 
tains.” 
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O* DecemBer 8 the French police 
in Algiers were rounding up 
rebel leaflets that pointed out, in 
words of crystal clarity, that any 
Algerian Deputy agreeing to take 
part in new elections to the Assem- 
bly would obviously be guilty of na- 
tional treason. The statement needed 
no further emphasis. 

Those who made this threat were 
well placed to execute it. After a 
year of guerrilla fighting in these 
wild hills and forests, the “men in 
the mountains” claimed to have 
more than twelve thousand under 
arms. The French commanders in 
Algeria say this is a big exaggeration, 
but one cannot be sure how well 
they are informed. It is a fact that 
Soustelle’s second in command as- 
serted last August that the rebels 
then numbered between five hun- 
dred and a thousand; by December 
the official estimate had mysteri- 
ously risen to four thousand, and 
by spring, at this rate, it should be 
twice that. Whatever the true figure 
may be, it is undoubtedly much 
larger than it was six months ago. 
Rebel strength seems to have risen 
continuously since the rebellion be- 
gan in November, 1954. 

So, it would seem, has rebel ca- 
pacity for war. “What troubles me,” 
another French general confided, “‘is 
that a year ago they were operating 
in dozens and twenties; now they're 
operating in hundreds at a time.” 
It is certainly true that this revolt 
in Algeria differs from all its prede- 
cessors—and they were many—in be- 
ing skillfully organized, deliberately 


planned, and militarily effective. 
Anyone familiar with the guerrilla 
side of modern warfare who travels 
up and down this country soon be- 
comes aware of bold and thoughtful 
leadership among the rebels. It 
comes out in the choice and use of 
terrain, in the selection of targets, 
in the bloody successes scored in raid 
and ambush, in the care given to the 
“political side,” and in the carelul 
terrorizing of fellow countrymen 
likely to give aid and comfort to the 
French. 

The Algerian rebel leaders have 
lost little time in learning the busi. 
ness. They generally avoid attacks 
on French or other European civil- 
ians. Concentration on military tar- 
gets is more difficult and much more 
dangerous but, from their point of 
view, a thousand times more uselul. 

Supplies are reaching the rebels 
from both ends of Aigeria. They 
come across Libya and southern 
Tunisia into eastern Algeria, to feed 
the main rebel bases in the Aurés 
and Kabylian mountains; and they 
also come into western Algeria by 
way of Spanish Morocco. The French 
say that most of the weapons reach- 
ing the rebels in this way are of Brit- 
ish manufacture. According to M. 
Bonhomme, the subprefect of Tlem- 
cen (an administrative region which 
contains most of the threatened west- 
ern marches of Algeria), “The rebels 
try to organize in units of eleven 
men. Each of these units is supposed 
to have one Bren gun, one Thomp- 
son automatic, and nine rifles. Out 
ol every ten rifles we have taken, 
perhaps eight are British .303s. The 
others are Canadian or Belgian.” 

Ammunition? “We've destroyed 
some of their dumps. Usually they 
seem to allow four hundred rounds 
for each rifle. You can do a loi ol 
damage with tour hundred rounds. 
But of course they don’t always 
achieve that.” 


ype British arms come trom the 
great piled-up armories of the 
Middle East: from Egypt, Iraq, and 
perhaps elsewhere. They cross the 
Western Desert of Libya and south- 
ern Tunisia in small camel caravans. 
One such caravan destroyed by the 
French on December 17 was carry: 
ing four British rifles, one Mauser 
automatic, one British two-inch mor 
tar with forty-eight bombs, three 
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boxes of German high explosive, 
twelve pieces of “plastic” high ex- 
plosive, two hundred detonators, and 
six thousand rifle rounds. The arms 
reach Spanish Morocco in non- 
descript shipping, and trom there 
they cross the narrow dividing strip 
of French Morocco into Algeria 
either with hashish smugglers or in 
little sailing boats under cover ol 
night. 

Rebel units are now beginning to 
appear in recognizable uniform: Off 
cers are wearing badges ol rank; 
steel helmets are trequent. A French 
military spokesman said the other 
day that American unilorms trom 
“surplus stocks” were also reaching 
the rebels “by a roundabout route 
through New York, London, and 
Italy.” Such signs of American equip- 
ment are taken by many French set- 
tlers as confirmation of their famil- 
iar belief that America wants “to 
push us out and take our place.” 
The British are suspected of similar 
aims. 

The quantity of arms reaching Al- 
geria’s “Army of National Libera- 
tion” in this way is almost certainly 
small, perhaps only one-tenth of the 
whole. And the rest? They are taken 
from the French or else dug up from 
caches in the ground or fished down 
out of the thatch of cottage attics, 
lor this was always a warlike country. 

In one of the many ambushes of 
last December in the Department of 
Constantine, for instance, the French 
lost three officers and sixteen men. 
Although the communiqué under- 
standably neglected to say so, this 
meant that the French also lost nine- 
teen weapons, some ol which were 
certainly automatic. Even so, there 
seems to be a serious shortage ol 
arms on the rebel side. A rebel sym- 
pathizer “on the civilian side” told 
me: “We cannot find enough weap- 
ons to arm the men who offer them- 
selves.” 


Mohammed ben Bella 


The leaders of a revolt capable of 
retaining the initiative with a few 
thousand men against some 200,000 
French troops—a high ratio even in 
terms of the great guerrilla wars of 
1941-1945—deserve attention. In the 
lower echelons they are men who 
have yet to emerge from a general 
anonymity, although now and then 
the French capture or kill one of 
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them who turns out, more often than 
not, to have served in the French 
Army at some time or other during 
the past ten years. But the names of 
the men at the top are now known. 

I narrowly missed meeting the 
rebel commander while in Cairo 
recently. “If you wait another ten 
days,” they told me, “he should be 
back. Just now he’s over there.” 
I’m not sure he ever did get back: 
French reports just before Christmas 
were saying that a French agent had 
attacked him in a hotel bedroom in 
Tripoli and severely wounded him. 
(Even earlier than that, according 
to documents quoted trom French 
sources, the local chieftain in the 
Constantine region—a_ well-known 
rebel called Shibani, alias Messaoud 
-had taken over “supreme com- 
mand.” If this report is accurate, it 
probably refers to command in AI- 
geria or eastern Algeria only--su- 
preme command almost certainly 
remains in the hands of the man I 
failed to meet in Cairo.) 

His name is Mohammed ben 
Bella, and he is thirty-eight or 
thirty-nine. He served in the French 
forces that fought with the Allies in 
southern Italy in 1943—under the 
command, ironically enough, oi that 
most imperialistic of all French 
commanders, Marshal Alphonse 
Juin, himseli the son ol a French 


gendarme ol Algeria. He was deco- 
rated for bravery after the battle for 
Monte Cassino, and discharged from 
the army with the considerable rank 
of warrant officer first class. A native 
of the Department of Oran, in far 
western Algeria, ben Bella was later 


elected deputy mayor of the little 
frontier town of Marnia. [his was 
further testimony to the man’s 
ability, for it is not easy tor an 
Algerian to be elected deputy mayor 
of anywhere, and quite impossible 
for him to be elected mayor. Some 
time later, having gone to prison lor 
political activities and having duly 
escaped, ben Bella disappeared. 

“A strong and handsome man, 
very sure of himself, arrogant even, 
but ready to be a martyr just like 
the rest of them.” Such is the briet 
description I have of ben Bella trom 
a French friend who knew him well. 


r IS NECESSARY to remember—and 
all the nationalists insist on this 
—that Algeria had to be taken by 
torce of arms, and after the wars 
were over there remained no “native 
ruling class” with whom the French 
could come to terms. As a result 
when Algerian nationalism got start- 
ed, it assumed the character of a 
wide mass pressure, and never, as in 
Tunisia and Morocco, was _ repre- 
sented by small “intellectual” groups 
or the occasional writhing of chiefs 
and sultans. 

Powerlul orators passed across the 
Algerian scene. Ol these the best 
known and loved was and perhaps 
still is Messali Hadj, long in exile 
in France From 1930 onward the 


struggle for Algerian nationhood 
took an increasingly direct and po- 
litical torm. The upheavals of the 
Second World War gave a tremen- 
dous lift to those who wanted big 
reforms trom the French, but the 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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raphy in which the life of the great Renaissance artist the 
¥ narrated in Sorat —_ Every phase of da wh 
’ : , ; inci’s remarkable life and career is related in a style wh 
world & biggest bar gam book-seller! that is as intense and absorbing as the most excit ng ma 
novel. Illustrated with da Vinci's paintings. 738 pages. dey 
Ps See ee ee Orie. pub. intwovolumes et 5600. en 
172. THE VICTORIAN HOME ; car 
s 3 MARBORO DEPT. R-62 10 15 16 20 23 26 o By Ralph Dutton. 100 contemporary photogra)lis, Pri 
gS 222 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 399 450 S155 57 5B enarav: ings and paintings iitustrate this absor ing 12 
: istory of the various styles, tastes, fashions «n 
4 = Please send me, postage prepaid, the 60 63 64 65 75 109 ¥ vogues during the —_ of Queen Victoria. Color 12 
bargains circled at the right. frontispiece. Pub. at $6.06 Orly 2.98 
s = (Minimum mail order $3.00) 114 115 125° 126 127: 128 63, TWENTIETH CENTURY INDIANS 12 
By Frances Cooke Macgregor. Presents the Indian- of 
4 S. ©) Enclosed find $_____ [) Send C.0.D.* 129 130 131 142 #143 «+145 g today — their habitations, means of subsistence. T 12 
mE. viv ing native customs, religion an ucation. This 
a ~ ae 146 162 172 173 176 177 z pertinent data is complemented by lovely ~~ " ge 12 
+ S 182 187 190 210 214 221 £ eri taken by the author. 8%” Only 3 
a . eS) ciry. ZONE STATE. 232 233 234 235 236 249 162. THE HORSEMEN OF THE AMERICAS 13 
t By Edward Larocque Tinker. A handsome limited 
4a —> *A few cents extra for C.O.D. 266 291 294 297 305 a edition, printed > Argentina, = presents a fas: in- 13 
. * * I 
Bs | Merete | omnes ner mo gy Beds Giaro and the Amertas Covecprand ef L 
j S.A. ions. amazingly rich literature that grew up around t)iese 
4 = outside U.S.A. and possessions. Pll PI2 PIS PI4 PIS PI6 & Popular heroes. Text in English. Illustrated by superb 176 
TISF 1 color plates and spot drawin; ch copy is indi, id- 
L. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY BACK! PI7 PIs ually numbered. 84” x 1a Pad Pub. at $15. 00. pe By G 
ee ee ee On ee ee ee 145. THE FOUNDING FATHERS A 
ITY By Nathan Schachner. Combining sound scholar- ~ habit 
WHEN IN NEW YORK C ’ VISIT A MARBORO BOOK SHOP with readability, this stirring book deals with the | raphy 
47 West 42nd Street ¢ 8 East 59th Street ¢ 144 West 57th Street 12 years of the U. S. as a nation, the work of the men Eilee 
who shaped its government and the exciting world Plate. 


56 West 8th Street ¢ 390 Fulton Street (Brooklyn) they lived in. 630 pp. Pub. a! $6.00. Only 2.98 $8.50 
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65. THE GLOBE RESTORED 

A study of the Elizabethan theatre by C. Walter 
Hodges. Brilliantly illustrated study of the stage of 
Shakespeare's time based on the most recent research 
available. Over 62 superb plates and 28 black-and- 
white drawings, bring to life in authentic reconstruc- 
tion the actual physical features of Shakespeare's 
Globe Theatre. Pub. ai $7.50. Only 2.98 
173. THE BRIDGES OF BRITAIN 

By Eric de Mare. A stimulating account of the history 
of bridge building in Britain in terms of human en- 
deavor, technical development and simple beauty. It 
deals as much with the men who built and used the 
bridges as with the materials of which they were 
made. Nearly 200 photographs, drawings, old prints 
and a color frontispiece. Pub. at $7.50. Only 2.98 
60. HANDBOOK FOR THE CURIOUS 

By Paul Griswold Howes. 329 excellent photographs 
and sketches willenable the reader to identify most of 
the creatures of field, stream and shore that he ob- 
serves in his strollings. Pub. at $3.75. Only 1.49 
58. HS! MEN AND HIS SIX WIVES: 


Chin Ping Mei 
For almost 400 years sophisticated Chinese readers 
have enjoyed the lively and not too subtle account of 
these amorous adventures. This Chinese “ Decam- 
eron” has had its encounters with censors during its 
long history, but it has never ceased to give pleasure 
and good reading during its picaresque career. Intro- 
duction by Arthur Waley. 863 pages. Pub. ai $5.00. 
Only 2.98 





142. PETER CARL FABERGE 

By H. C. Bainbridge. The life, art and times of a 
remarkable personality who was one of the great- 
est goldsmiths and jewlelers of all time. His rare 
masterpieces in gold, enamel and precious stones 
syinbolize the fabulous extravagances of the Ed 
wardian era. 126 large plates, including 16 in full 
color, show the immense scope of his creations that 
were eagerly sought by Kings, Emperors and art 
patrons. Foreword by Sachaverell Sitwell. 9” x 
12”. Pub. at $35.00. Only 9.95 











109. PAUL KLEE: PEDAGOGICAL 
SKETCHBOOK 
Introd. & trans. by Sibyl Moholy-Nagy. Klee's obser- 
vations on proportion, motion, and depth in space as 
the fundamental attributes of the visual world. 
Intended for the curriculum of the Bauhaus in Ger- 
many. Illustrated. Pub. at $3.50. Only 1.00 
75. LESBIA BRANDON 
Considered for many years as “too scandalous for 
publication,”’ this unique and exciting novel of sexual 
aberration by the famous English poet Algernon 
Charles Swinburne has at long last been made avail- 
able. Includes a full-length commentary cn Swinburne 
by the English critic Randolph Hughes. 583 pages. 
Pub. at $7.50 Only 1.98 
291. ART NEWS ANNUAL — 1955 
Large, lush and lovelier than ever, this famous annual 
features special inserts on da Vinci's Last Supper, 
Fantin-Latour, Cubism, Poets and Pictures, Art in 
Glass, Georges La Tour and other absorbing articles. 
202 pages, 55 full-color plates, 190 other illustrations. 
9%” x 12%". Pub. at $3.50. Only 1.49 
114, FABULOUS SPAIN 
By James Reynolds. All the beauty of Spain, the 
drama of its history, its age-old culture and traditions, 
the pride of the Spanish people, and the splendor of 
their costumes have been captured in this enchanting 
volume. Profusely illustrated by the author. Pub. at 
$7.50. Only 1.98 


EUROPE IN PHOTOGRAPHS 


A splendid series of handsome art books featuring 
the brilliant camera art of Otto Siegner. Each 
country visited posed for a pictorial portrait in 
which the people, costumes, architecture, land- 
marks, scenic beauties and natural wonders are 
depicted in large, full-page photographs. There is 
a map of each country and accompanying texts in 
English. More than 200 full-page a. —F in 
each volume. Linen bindings, 8%” x 1034 
Printed in Europe. 
125. THIS IS FRANCE 

Pu. at $7.50. Only 3.88 
126. THIS IS GERMANY 

Pub. at $7.50. Only 3.88 
127. THIS IS SPAIN 

Pub. at $7.50. Only 3.88 
128. THIS IS ITALY 

Pub. at $7.50. Only 3.88 
129. THIS IS YUGOSLAVIA 

Pub. at $7.50. Only 3.88 
130. THIS IS GREECE 

Pub. at $7.50. Only 3.88 
131. THIS IS EGYPT 

Pub. ai $7.50. Only 3.88 














176. FRESHWATER TROPICAL AQUARIUM 
FISHES 
By G. F. Hervey and J. Hems. A standard text about 
500 different species, sub-species and color varieties 
of tropical fish. Full descriptions of each species, 
bitat, size and popular name. Appendix, bibliog- 
raphy. indices and cross-references. Illustrated by 
Eileen M. Hill with 8 full color plates, 24 half-tone 
Plates and numerous line drawings. 430 pages. Pub. at 
$8.50 Only 3.88 





10. THE SECOND SEX 

By Simone de Beauvoir. A masterpiece of documen- 
tary writing that is a profound and unique analysis 
of what it means to be a woman — in y, in mind, 
in spirit, sexual life, social position, love and marriage. 
The author employs the resources of biology, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, history, literature and Philosophy, to 
provide a total picture of modern woman. “One of the 
few great books of our era.” — Philip wae Ls at 
$10.00. nly 4.88 





P-5. BRAQUE: Still Life with Flowers 

Each subtle color shading and vibrant line is 
reproduced with amazing fidelity in this exquisite 
Albert Urban “Ecran™ reproduction done directly 
from the original painting in the collection of Mr. 
Stephen Clark. The subject is a Braque favorite — 
flowers in a vase, fruit in a bow! and a sheet of 
music against a patterned background. Each 
dynamic brushstroke of green, orange, mauve, 
black and yellow is duplicated in three-dimen- 
sional relief by imported oil paints applied by silk 
screen. Its size is ideal for any decor — 22” high 
by 27” wide. Your home will gain added distinc- 
tion with this decorative masterpiece. Pub. at 
$30.00. Only 9.95 











20. THE FLOWERS OF FRIENDSHIP 
Letters written to Gertrude Stein by Santayana, 
Joyce, Picasso, Matisse, Hemingway, Berenson, Eliot 
and many others. The 450 letters dated from 1895 
to 1946 present a warm and living portrait of Gertrude 
Stein by her distinguished contemporaries. Illustrated 
with photographic portraits of Gertrude Stein and a 
hitherto unpublished line drawing by Picasso. Pub. 
at $5.00, Only 1.98 
16. MEXICO SOUTH, The Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec 

By Miguel Covarrubias. A stunning book about the 
bottle-neck of jungle and brush shared by Vera Cruz 
and Oaxaca—its geography, ethnology, _anthro- 
pology, arts, literature, folklore, music, etc. This bril- 
iant evocation of an entire civilization throws light 
upon the history and culture of all Mexico. The 
author's exquisite paintings reproduced full page-size 
in full color, his decorations, photographs, maps, etc. 
make this exciting book an artistic and literary mine. 
427 pages. Pub. at $10.00. Only 4.88 
15. COLLECTED TALES OF A. E. COPPARD 
38 of Coppard’s best tales selected by himself. “Some 
of the very best short stories in the English language.” 
— Walter de la Mare. 532 pages. Pub. at $5.00. 

Only 1.98 
233. DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN MAXIMS 
Compiled by David Kim. A large and unique collec- 
tion of great thoughts expressed by the outstanding 
leaders of America from the 17th Century to our 
present day. Here are truly the ideas that have shaped 
America’s social, cultural and economic history. Intro- 
duction by J. Donald Adams. 608 pages. Pub. at $7.50. 


Only 2.98 

P-6. CLIPPER SHIP PRINTS 
Six stunning collotype reproductions of old American 
and British clipper ships at sea. 18” wide x 15” high, 
printed on heavy stock. Perfect for decorating living 
room, dining room or den. Pub. ai $30.00. 

All 6, only 2.98 
P-7. GAUGUIN: Woodblocks for Noa Noa 
An unusual and handsome portfolio of exotic and 
sensual graphic art created by the noted French artist 
to supplement Noa Noa — his own journal of life in 
the South Seas. In these ten powerful and dramatic 
woodblocks, four in full color, he expressed his under- 
standing and love for the pagan and primitive people 
who inhabited his “Islands of Paradise."" Each plate 
is reproduced in flawless silk-screen, measures 1144” 
x 16%” and is suitable for framing. Introduction by 
Irvin Haas, Prints Editor of Art News. Pub. at $7.50. 


Only 2.98 

P-4,. ETRUSCAN FRIEZE 
An enchanting pair of full-color wall painting created 
in the early 4th Century B.C. as part of the famous 
fresco in the Tomb of Triclinio in Greece. They por- 
tray gorgeously costumed slaves in graceful poses 
interwoven with trees, beasts and birds. The scenes 
are framed by upper and lower decorative borders and 
imposed on a lovely tan background. These two stun- 
ning silk-screen reproductions are distinctive and 
unique decorations tor any wall in your home. To- 
gether they measure 1634” high and 74” wide. Pub. ai 
$20.00. Only 5.95 
P-1. EIGHT JAPANESE PRINTS 
Reproduced from the originals in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. All the beauty of the full-color orig- 
inals reproduced in minutest detail on large 11” x 
17” unbacted sheets. These 17th to 19th Century 
prints include masterpieces by Hokusai, Shunsho, 
Hiroshige, Harunobu and others. Pub. at $6.00. 

All 8 prints, Only 1.00 
115. BALLET IN ACTION 
Introd. by George Balanchine; text by Walter Terry. 
A large and handsome ballet book that captures the 
visual beauty and excitement of the dance. The 
breath-taking plates present scenes from eight ballets 
performed by the leading dancers of the New York 
City a 129 pages of poeerepts by Paul Himmel. 
104%" x 114%”. Pub. at $10.00. Only 2.98 
26. SALT WATER FISHING 
By Van Campen Heilner. An entirely new and com- 
pletely revised edition of the t- book ever written 
on salt water fishing. New material, new illustrations, 
12 full-color plates, numerous action photographs and 
the author's know-how, makes this book a must for 
every sportsman’s library. Pub. at $7.50. Only 2.98 


210. YANKEE COOK BOOK 
Edited by Imogen Wolcott. The fifth printing of a 
favorite cook book that presents nearly 600 recipes 
from the six New England states. Presents the best 
plain cooking in the world. Illustrated. Pub. at $3.50. 
Only 1.98 
232. SCOURGE OF THE SWASTIKA 
By Lord Russell of Liverpool. Iilustrated. A factual 
account of the appalling crimes committed by the 
Nazis and of the monstrous organization behind them. 
Pub. at $4.50. Only 1.98% 
221. WEBSTER'S NEW 20TH CENTURY 
DICTIONARY UNABRIDGED 

In Two Volumes — an indispensable reference work 
containing over 400,000 entries, more than 3000 illus- 
trations and maps (56 pages in full-color), world atlas 
and many supplementary features. 2400 fact-filled 
pages! 2 vols., bound in rich marooon simulated 
leather. The 2 vol. set, pub. at $39.50. Now only 14.95 
214. THE VAGABOND 
By Colette. The music halls of Paris are the back- 
ground of this great novel chosen by a jury of French 
writers as one of the twelve best French novels of the 
present century. Pub. ait $3.00 Only 1.49 
177. RUSSIAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 

A new, complete pocket-size dictionary compiled by 
Louis Segal. It also contains useful geographical, 
historical and mythological information. 4%" x 64”, 
1016 pages. Pub. at $4.50. Only 1.98 





FRENCH POSTERS 


Gay, full-color, collotype facsimiles of decorative 
modern posters that announce exhibitions of their 
creators’ art at famous galleries. These superb 
combinations of illustration, calligraphy and 
typography are all wonderfully decorative for 
your home. Their color and beauty will bring a 
gay note to any room. Their scphisticated charm 
is appropriate for either a traditional or a modern 
setting. Each poster measures 30” x 20” and can 
be hung as is or in a frame. 

P-10. MIRO 

Fantastic and amusing Miro motifs in bright blue, 
yellow, green, black and red. Pub. at $5.00. 


Only 1.00 
P-11. BRAQUE 
Lovely semi-abstraction in black and purple on a 
gay yellow background. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.00 
P-12. MATISSE 
Rhythmic drawing of a woman's head in black 
surrounded by design elements in opaque yellow, 
red and blue. Pub. ai $5.00. Only 1.00 
P-13. LAUTREC 
Color lithograph of a woman in a theatre box in 
brown, red and yellow on a light tan background. 
Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.00 
P-14, PICASSO 
Stunning composition of cubist figures in tan, 
brown and blue. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.00 
P-15. LAUTREC 
Top-hatted men, fashionable women and a tier of 
theatre boxes in yellow, blue and green. Pub. at 
$5.00. Only 1.00 
P-16. DUFY 
Lovely seascape of boats, yachting flags, waves 
and the shoreline done in red, blue, light purple, 
green, black and yellow. Pub. ai $5.00. Only 1.00 
P-17. CEZANNE 
The great master’s monumental “ Bathers"” — 
four male figures against a stream and trees, done 
in green, brown and tan. Puh. at $5.00. Only 1.00 











190. HEAR THE TRAIN BLOW 
A magnificent epic of America in the Railroad Age 
by Lucius Beebe and Charles Clegg. The story of the 
railroads as they have played their part in the history, 
economy, geography and folklore of America. 870 
photographs, old prints and drawings; 84” x 114”. 
415 pages. A magnificent gift. Pub. at $12.75. 

Only 5.88 
187. YOGA: The method of Re-Integration 
By Alain Danielou. Based on original Sanskrit sources, 
this is an account of the different forms of Yoga — 
aims, methods, and results. It will be of interest to the 
student of the occult, the doctor, the psychiatrist and 
the anthropologist. Bibliography, illustrations. Pub. 
at $3.50. Only 1.98 
39. FAIR TRIAL 
By Richard B. Morris. 14 of the most notable Ameri- 
can criminal cases in an excitingly readable form, free 
from legalistic jargon. Runs the gamut of crime from 
treason, sedition, and espionage to piracy, murder and 
manslaughter — from Anne Hutchinson to Alger 
Hiss. 493 pages. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 
23. JAMES JOYCE'S ULYSSES 
An exhaustive study of Joyce's masterpiece by Stuart 
Gilbert. This invaluable analytical and systematic 
guide includes explanations of the interior mono- 
logue, a detailed study of the symbolism and a clari- 
fication of the hitherto incomprehensible in Joyce. 
Pub. at $5 Only 1.98 
305. DICTIONARY OF EARLY ENGLISH 
Edited by Joseph T. Shipley. An alphabetical dis- 
cussion of words from such early English writers as 
Chaucer, Spencer, Shakespeare, the early Tudors and 
many others. These most interesting, informative — 
and revivable — English words have lapsed from 
general use but are met with in all early Anglo-Saxon 
literature. The meaning, background or associated 
folklore of each word is given. 753 pages. Pub. at 
$10.00. Only 4.95 








French disappointed them. A rising 
occurred in eastern Algeria in 1945 
and was bloodily repressed. 

In 1947 the French promised fresh 
reforms. These too came to noth- 
ing. At this point, however, the Al- 
gerian nationalist movement began 
to change its nature. While Messali 
Hadj wanted to go on “protesting 
and talking and writing letters to 
the newspapers,” the young men 
wanted action. Only action, they 
thought, would shift the weight of 
French repression. “We reached the 
conclusion late in 1947,” my chief 
source said, “that our movement 
could never come near its goals with- 
out recourse to arms.” Thereafter a 
number of the younger nationalists 
in the Messalist movement formed 
a clandestine organization that was 
to prepare for war, select the 
first recruits, train them and arm 
them, and wait for a favorable mo- 
ment. Others were thinking along 
the same lines, and in 1949 the 
French police tracked down another 
secret organization of this sort and 
“killed it in the egg.” But they 
missed the organization that ben 
Bella was to lead five years later. 


C.R.U.A. Declares War 


These young men soon found that 
Messali himself would not serve 
their purpose. “He wanted to be 
the master of it all,” and this they 
were not prepared to accept. Indeed, 
they dared not accept it. In 1954, 
the Messalist movement split wide 
apart; by this time the young men 
were ready for action. They turned 
their secret organization—now well 
equipped—into a public revolution- 
ary body called C.R.U.A. (Comité 
Révolutionnaire d’Unité d’Action) 
and established themselves in Cairo. 
Nasser put the Voice of the Arabs 
radio station at their disposal. 

On November 1, 1954, C.R.U.A. 
declared war on the French. It was 
able, thanks to long preparation, to 
organize outbreaks throughout the 
country. These were small, and fol- 
lowed by a lull. The French at first 
mistook the lull for failure, and 
proceeded to “teach a lesson” by 
burning villages and shooting sus- 
pects in a manner familiar from 
the past. But C.R.U.A. had not 
failed, and this initially violent re- 
pression by the French turned 
swiftly to rebel advantage. By the 


26 


early weeks of 1955 it was clear 
to the French that they faced a ma- 
jor rising. They began to pour 
in reinforcements, but the damage 
was done. The rebels were still few 
but they were strongly established, 
and French repression had brought 
them a fresh wave of sympathy and 
support. By spring they had reached 
out of the Aurés Mountains into 
the rich countryside of northern 
Constantine. They had pressed west- 
ward into the Kabylia country that 
borders on Algiers. At about this 
time, evidently made confident by 
these successes, the leaders of the 
revolt proclaimed the formation of 
the Army of National Liberation 
of the Maghreb. Uniformed rebels 
began to appear. 

By September they had secured a 
footing in the far western moun- 
tains of Oran. By October they had 
linked up with the like-minded 





Arabs in Morocco, and the northern 
Atlas Mountains were joined to the 
revolt. Ben Bella announced the 
formation of a joint command for 
Algeria and Morocco. In France, 
meanwhile, French conscripts were 
demonstrating against ‘another 
dirty war.” 


_ OBJECTIVES, so far, are lim- 
ited to demands for an end to 
the state of siege proclaimed by 
Soustelle, release of all political pris- 
oners, reduction of garrisons, and 
elections to a truly representative Al- 
gerian Constituent Assembly which 
should produce a government capa- 
ble of negotiating “a new relation- 
ship with France.” In rebel eyes this 
means Algerian independence, or 
something very near it. It does not 
mean the expulsion of Europeans. 


“Our Europeans will simply have to 
choose between being citizens of Al- 
geria or citizens of France or their 
own mother country.” 

These objectives, so far, run up 
against total rejection by French of- 
ficials from Soustelle downward. 
Soustelle is still talking about closer 
integration of Algeria with France: 
The harder France hugs this country, 
he seems to think, the stronger will 
French influence remain. The new 
government of France will have to 
decide whether a desire for new elec- 
tions in Algeria—as the prelude to 
a new relationship—is to include a 
readiness to negotiate with the rebels. 
There is at the moment absolutely 
no sign that new elections will other- 
wise be possible. But new elections 
with rebel consent, however in- 
directly obtained, would mean an 
Assembly heavily in favor not only 
of a wide measure of Algerian in- 
dependence but also of social and 
economic changes inside Algeria. 
The changes might hurt some of the 
settlers so much that they would use 
any means, fair or foul, to avoid 
them. 


A Hungry Fighter... 

What kind of social and economic 
program ben Bella and his friends 
would support is hard to tell. While 
they are certainly not Communists, 
they are just as certainly not com- 
fortable middle-of-the-roaders. Yet it 
is not hard to see that the sheer pres- 
sure of Algerian poverty might take 
an Algerian government a long way 
toward radical programs of agrarian 
reform and industrial expansion. 

“You have only to think what sort 
of men they are at the head of our 
movement,” said another of my rebel 
sources here. “Most of them are men 
who were industrial workers or land- 
less peasants. Many have known 
hunger. To them the revolution 
they are fighting for isn’t simply 2 
matter of national independence, 
though that is big in our minds. It’s 
also a matter of changing a system 
that is quite incapable of supporting 
and feeding our people.” 

He went on: “We have one ol 
the highest birth rates—two hundred 
thousand more Algerians every yea! 
to feed and eventually find work for. 
The French can’t do this. No 
colonial system can do it. We'll win 
or we'll starve. And we'll win.” 


THE REPORTER 
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Greece: Pride, Despair, 


And the Popular Front 


CLAIRE STERLING 


ATHENS 
I’ WOULD be going too far to say 
that Greece is slipping away from 
the West. But it certainly isn’t our 
most dependable ally in Europe any 
more. The British and American 
diplomats who have been running 
things here for years can scarcely 
walk across Constitution Square 
these days without being jeered at 
by schoolboys or pelted with bitter 
oranges. The Greeks, who have sac- 
rificed more for NATO than anyone 
else, have refused to take part in its 
latest maneuvers, and—disconcerting- 
ly in a country where Communism 
seemed to have been checked—a Pop- 
ular Front has been formed to try 
to displace Premier Constantin Kara- 
manlis in the February 19 elections. 
These are the official signs of re- 
volt. But it is still more disturbing 
to hear the Greeks talk privately of 
their “former allies,” their “traitor- 
ous friends,” and the “so-called” free 
world. This isn’t the usual Ami Go 
Home story. The Greeks aren't 
fooled by Communist propaganda, 
having gotten to know the Commu- 
nists intimately during a three-year 
civil war that ended in 1949. What's 
more, they clearly don’t enjoy being 
angry at the West. Nevertheless, they 
surely are. 


A“ THIS is supposed to have come 
about because Britain has failed 
to make what the Greeks call an 
“elegant gesture” in Cyprus, where 
400,000 Greek-speaking islanders are 
living under old-fashioned British 
colonial rule. The Greeks, however, 
have been claiming Cyprus on and 
off since they fought free of the Ot- 
toman Empire in the 1820's. But it 
was never before so important an 
issue, nor could it have grown into 
such an issue if the Greeks hadn’t 
other and worse grievances. 

For more than a decade, the For- 
tign Office and the State Department 
have exerted, to say the least, a strong 
and steady influence on Greek do- 
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mestic affairs. Their intervention, in 
fact, has become a constitutional cus- 
tom and most Greeks liave been grate- 
ful for it. The most critical among 
them now are the first to point out 
that but for the Truman Doctrine 
and the two and a half billion dol- 
lars that came with it, thousands of 
them would have starved to death 
and the rest would now be living un- 
der a Soviet People’s Republic. What 
they are living under, however, falls 





short of the kind of democracy the 
West had led them to expect—and 
they haven’t been eating too well 
either. If they are turning on their 
benefactors now, the real reason isn't 
Cyprus, though that’s a good excuse 
for letting off steam, but the line 


British and American diplomats 
have followed here since 1944—and 
particularly the government these 
diplomats have done much to keep 
in power since 1952. 


Papagos and the Rally 


That government had seemed like a 
good idea when the late U.S. Am- 
bassador John E. Peurifoy used his 
influence to install it. Greece had 
had twenty-six Cabinets in eight 
years, and none of the existing par- 
ties offered any hope of stability. 
Peurifoy, an expert in these matters, 


therefore supported the creation of 
a new party called the Greek Rally, 
with Field Marshal Alexander Pa- 
pagos as its central figure. Papagos 
was Commander in Chief of the 
armed forces, and a national hero 
with thirty medals on his chest. His 
Rally not only won forty-nine per 
cent of the vote but, through an 
electoral law sponsored by Peurifoy, 
got eighty per cent of the seats in 
Parliament. 

Papagos had started out as a sym- 
bol of national unity. He proved, 
however, to be an authoritarian and 
an unbending Rightist. with few of 
the healing gifts needed by a nation 
that had passed successively through 
a dictatorship. an Italian invasion, 
a Nazi occupation, and a tragically 
destructive fratricidal war. 

Admittediv. he was facing some 
frightful problems. Greece had been 
dirt-poor for centuries, and by the 
time peace came, late in 1949, the 
country was stripped bare. Half of 
the survivors were destitute. 

Furthermore, the Greeks were bad- 
ly in need of the democracy their 
ancestors had invented. For twelve 
years, nearly every question before 
them had been settled by force. At 
least seventeen thousand political 
prisoners were detained, many of 
them guilty but many not. The fear 
of Communism had deadened initia- 
tive and been used to cover up all 
kinds of governmental inadequacy. 
The parties were hack-ridden, and 
a whole generation had grown up 
without any political training at all. 

Papagos was ioo ill to face these 
problems in the last year of his life. 
But he didn’t improve things much 
even before he retired to the sick- 
room. Apart from smothering every 
remaining spark of political energy 
in the country, sending thousands of 
petty political offenders into island 
exile. and requiring Certificates of 
Social (non-Communist) Behavior 
for everyone from a taxi driver to a 
street cleaner, his one contribution 
to democracy was the trial of eleven 
Air Force officers, accused of a Com- 
munist conspiracy and universally 
believed to be innocent of anything 
but patriotic opposition to the Pa- 
pagos régime. 

The Devaluation Muddle 
Although the United States had been 
pouring money into Greece, until 
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1952 a considerable amount of it had 
been spent in resettling relugees— 
many of whom had been sleeping in 
(litches—and in providing food, cloth- 
ing, and fuel. The problem now was 
to get Greece off the American bread 
line, develop industry, induce the 
rich to invest and pay taxes, and 
stabilize the most inflated currency 
in Europe. 

Knowing nothing of economics, 
Papagos turned these problems over 
to Spyros Markezinis, his Minister 
ol Co-ordination. Markezinis is im- 
ginative and clever and was active 
in engineering the Field Marshal's 
election. During the one year he held 
office he became the most powerful 
dlirective force in Greece—it was he 
who put into effect the devaluation 
of the drachma advocated by the 
American Embassy. But he was too 
headstrong to get along with the 
Prime Minister. Papagos forced him 
to resign. 

As a result of devaluation, which 
cut the value of the drachma by half, 
the rich have gotten richer by buy- 
ing cheap at home and selling abroad. 
Since the old special tax on import- 
ed luxury goods was removed at the 
same time, they've also added great- 
ly to their material comfort. 

Meanwhile, however, the poor 
man’s imports—fish, coffee, wheat— 
have doubled in price; direct taxes 
have gone up twenty per cent and 
indirect taxes by twice that; and the 
cost of living has increased thirty 
per cent since 1952, while wages have 
risen by only twenty-five per cent. 


; ie ISN’T to say that no economic 
progress has been made. Agri- 
cultural production is now fifty per 
cent higher than prewar, and indus- 
trial production seventy-five per cent. 
jut not all this growth is economi- 
cally sound. As Markezinis himself 
points out, the government has been 
helping industrialists rather than in- 
dustry. The subsidies have gone 
where the employers wanted them 
to go—into industries that would re- 
quire as little labor, and therefore 
incur as little trade-union difficul- 
ty, as possible. While this may have 
been convenient for the industrial- 
ists, it has meant little or nothing 
to more than a million Greeks who 
are unemployed or underemployed. 
Nor has there been any appreciable 
change, in these last three years, in 
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the lives of the three million citizens 
—in a population of eight million 
—who are still living on the equiv- 
alent of twelve to twenty-five cents 
a day. 


Nationalist Diversion 


Greece has a standing army of 100,- 
000 and allocates close to half its 
budget to the armed forces. This is 
no mean contribution from a nation 
that has one of the lowest living 
standards in Europe. But aside from 
the doubtful wisdom of imposing 
such a burden on his people, Papa- 
gos didn’t give the British and Amer- 
icans all the helpful co-operation 
they’d expected of him. It was he, 
in fact, who took the brakes off the 
Enosis (union-with-Greece) move- 
ment which has made Cyprus the 
violent issue it is today. 

The most likely explanation for 
ihis action might be that Papagos 
was in considerable economic diff- 
culties and was looking for the clas- 
sic nationalist diversion. The Enosis 
movement, more or less dormant 
since « flare-up in the 1930's, sud- 
denly sprang to life in the fall 
of 1954, when Papagos hauled Brit- 
ain before the United Nations. After 
the U.N. Assembly postponed con- 
sideration of the case, the word 
“Enosis” became a national hymn 
and a children’s chant; and by last 
March, the parading and chanting 
had given way to terrorism. 


oo is now in a state of war. 
The forces fighting the fourteen 
thousand British troops on the island 
are no longer controlled by Arch- 
bishop Makarios, the revered leader 
of Enosis, but by a new terrorist 
band called E.O.K.A., which shows 
very little concern for the British 
edict that any Cypriot found with 
an explosive weapon will be liable 
to execution. In spite of the edict, 
F.O.K.A. has been able to press men, 
women. and children into service— 
especially children, who are encour- 
aged by their parents and teachers, 
and even by so august a personage 
as the rector of Athens University. 
“As long as Cyprus remains under 
British oppression,” the rector has 
told them in a radio broadcast, “we 
will not stop pouring in the soul 
of Greek youth the poison of irrec- 
oncilable hatred against them... .” 
During morning prayers at each 


school a curse is called down upon 
“the foreign oppressor.” 


The London Trap 


There was more than a touch of 
malice in Britain’s decision to in- 
vite Turkey as well as Greece to 
the London conference on Cyprus 
last September. While there are a 
hundred thousand Turks on the is- 
land—a hangover of the Ottoman Em- 
pire—Turkey had forfeited all claims 
to Cyprus in the Treaty of Lausanne 
in 1923. To say, as the British did, 
that nothing could be done without 
Turkey’s consent was to invite the 
Turks to do just what they did—riot. 

The riots in Istanbul on the night 
of September 6 had a savagery in 
them that shocked the world. There 
was no killing and very little loot- 
ing, but more than five thousand 
foreign shops on the Avenue of 
Independence—most of them Greek 
and Armenian—were destroyed by 
a mob of twenty thousand Turks. 
The speed with which the demon- 
strations spread through the city 
suggests that they were not entire- 
ly spontaneous. The Turkish gov- 
ernment accused the Communists of 
preparing the riot. 

Greek cemeteries were desecrated. 
Every one of the city’s sixty Greek 
Orthodox churches was either com- 
pletely or partially destroyed. The 
full damage, if a price can be put on 
such things, has been estimated at 
$300 million, which, coincidentally, 
is just the amount Turkey has been 
asking in a new American loan. 

It would be absurd to claim that 
the Turks cared that much [for 
Cyprus. The instigators of the riot, 
whoever they were, played upon the 
people’s present economic despair, 
upon jealousy of the hundred thou- 
sand Greeks living in Turkey, who 
are far better businessmen than the 
Turks themselves, and upon a 
deep-seated hatred for everything 
western that neither Kemal Atatiirk 
nor American money has been able 
to do away with entirely. 


= the September 6 riots there 
wasn’t a single case of Greek 
retaliation against the Turks in 
Cyprus. However, Greece demanded 
financial compensation from Turkey 
and moral comfort from its western 
allies. It got neither. The Turks 
dragged their feet on paying dam- 
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ages, apparently waiting for the 
United States to bail them out. The 
British Foreign Office said nothing. 
And John Foster Dulles sent iden- 
tical notes to Greece and Turkey, 
warning them both to settle their 
differences if they wanted any fur- 
ther American aid. The equanimity 
of the American Secretary of State 
toward Turkey was bitterly resent- 
ed in Greece. Several Greek publica- 
tions thought they saw an explana- 
tion of it in the fact that former 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey’s law 
firm had been retained by the Turk- 
ish government at a fee of $150,000 
a year. 

The Dulles note caused a greater 
emotional shock than anything that 
had come before. “We were trapped 
in London, beaten in Turkey, and 
muzzled in America,” a Greek official 
remarked, “and then we were told 
to patch things up in the interests 
of international defense. We were 
even told to do that or go hungry. 
Our allies not only have bad man- 
ners; they have bad. taste.” 

Shortly afterward — with the 
Greeks demanding withdrawal of 


their ambassador from Turkey, 
withdrawal from NATO, and a com- 
plete rupture with the West— 


Papagos died. Stricken officials of 
the American Embassy rushed to 
the Palace to find a way out of what 
looked like certain disaster; and 
within twenty-four hours King Paul 
had appointed a new and safe Prime 
Minister. The choice was Constan- 
tin Karamanlis, Minister of Public 
Works and Communications in Pa- 
pagos’s Cabinet. But while his rec- 
ord was good and his pro-western 
sentiments irreproachable, he hasn't 
been able to overcome the handicaps 
left him by his predecessor. 

One of Karamanlis’s first moves 
was to bring the Cyprus case before 
the United Nations again. He 
couldn’t have done otherwise, but 
this time Greece was turned down 
fat. His next move was to propose 
4 modified law for the forthcoming 
tlections. Like. Peurifoy’s, the new 
law more or less guarantees the ex- 
tinction of all but the biggest party 
in Greece. That’s a big risk to take. 


The Popular Front 


The Greek Rally has now disband- 
td and Karamanlis has formed his 
own party, the National Radical Un- 
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ion, to replace it. When the Rally 
won in 1952, it had a clean record, a 
hero at its head, and the backing of 
the two countries whom the Greeks 
considered their closest friends. The 
National Radical Union in trying to 
assume the Rally’s power has none 
of the Rally’s original advantages. 
Individually, of course, no other par- 
ty could beat it, but if all the oppe 
sition parties unite, they can almost 
certainly win. 

It isn’t the Communisis, in this 
case, who have asked for a Popular 
Front. The offers have come from 
the other end; and they come not 
only from leftist groups like George 
Kartalis’s small Democratic Working 
People’s Party and the Socialist lead- 
ers of the late General Nicholas Plas- 
tiras’s National Progressive Union of 
the Center (E.P.E.K.), but from such 
veteran anti-Communists as Sopho- 
cles Venizelos’s Liberal Democratic 
Union, Georges Papandreou’s Liber- 
al Party, and even Spyros Markezi- 
nis, whose Independent Party is well 
to the right of the Rally itself. 

The Communist Party is still out- 
lawed here, but its front party, 
the Union of Democratic Leftists 


(E.D.A.), has been accepted as part 
of a new coalition called the Demo- 


led by 


cratic Union, which is 





mo ins  \ is 

Papandreou and which includes al- 
most all the top personalities of 
Greek politics except Markezinis. It 
is thought that he too will join be- 
fore long. It was Markezinis’s ices 
to join hands with E.D.A., as a 
pre-election maneuver, in the first 
place. All parties concerned have 
several motives in common—a cor- 


dial dislike for the Greek Rally and 
its successor, a restless and discon- 
tented membership, and an irresisti- 
ble if long-thwarted desire for 
public office. 

Everyone is naturally careful to 
point out that the Popular Front is 
not dominated by the Commuuisis. 
They admit, however, that partici- 
pation in the coalition may give 
E.D.A. somewhat more than the ten 
per cent of the vote it had before; 
and they also admit that an alliance 
of this sort can’t fail to push Greece 
toward neutralism, if nothing worse. 
The descriptions of the change 
vary: E.P.E.K. calls it a “re-exami- 
nation of foreign policy”; Venizelos, 
a policy of “equal and proud friend- 
ship to all sides”; Markezinis, a “prac- 
tical readjustment to reality.” But it 
comes to the same thing in the end 
no matter what you call it. 


ber American Embassy is doing 
what it can to hinder the new 
group. If the coalition fails, a for- 
mer friend of ours here observes, 
“The Americans will win these elec- 
tions, to the great detriment of the 
Greek people.” Even so, the threat 
of a change in Greek foreign policy 
would remain. If political leaders in 
Greece do not dare attend a Brit- 
ish cocktail party today, they may 
not dare put foot into NaTO head- 
quariers a few months from now, 
after the voters have expressed their 
opinions. 

The only sure chance of avoiding 
this would be a settlement in Cyprus. 
Given that, the voters would still be 
hungry, restless, dissatisfied. But if 
nothing else, their spirit of filotimo 
-pride and emotion above every- 
thing—would be appeased. It was 
filotimo that led this country, with 
a population the size of New York 
City’s, to stand up to the Italian 
Army in 1940, to fight the Germans 
when most of the European main- 
land was overrun, and to resist the 
Communists when almost all west- 
ern leaders had written Greece off 
as lost. Thousands, perhaps mil- 
lions, of Greeks are in the same 
reckless mood today. It may be un- 
reasonable of them, from the British, 
the American, and even their own 
point of view. But it isn’t the kind 
ot mood we can accept complacently 
anywhere in the world just now, 
especially in the Mediterranean. 
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‘Militant Liberty’ 
And the Pentagon 


WILLIAM HARLAN HALE 


-. peoege by writing in for it, you 
can obtain a copy of one of the 
most extraordinary documents ever 
produced in the guarded precincts 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in Wash- 
ington, precincts into which no visi- 
tor is ever admitted without creden- 
tials and an escort. The document 
comes to you bound in blue, bearing 
in one corner the red stamp “From 
the Office of Admiral Arthur Rad- 
ford, Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff,” and in block letters the title 
“MILITANT LIBERTY: A Program of 
Evaluation and Assessment of Free- 
dom.” 

If you wonder just what the office 
of Admiral Radford is doing evalu- 
iting and assessing freedom, you 
find on the first page the covering 
imprimatur of Secretary of Defense 
Wilson, and an endorsing message 
dated November 2, 1955, in which 
the Secretary recalls how this pro- 
duction. came about 

Last summer, says the Secretary, 
he called a special conference of 
prominent businessmen, educators, 
jurists, and journalists “to discuss 
the optimum aspects of a Free World 
ideology in connection with a con- 
cept called Militant Libertv—a thesis 
prepared by Mr. John C. Broger, 
President of the Far East Broadcast- 
ing Company, and now serving as 
Consultant in the Office of the Toint 
Chiefs of Staff.” The distinguished 
conferees all “expressed great enthu- 
siasm for the concept.” which “an- 
alyzes and contrasts the basic con- 
flicts between Communism and the 
Free World provides a means 
of measuring the trends toward in- 
dividual liberty or authoritarianism 
in any given area; and sets forth 
basic principles and ideals of lib- 
erty toward which people should 
strive. ...” It is now promulgated as 
providing “unified and purposeful 
guiding precepts for all members of 
the Armed Forces 

Mr. Broger’s presentation itself 
takes up only fifteen pages of the 


an 





brochure, accompanied by nine 
charts (two of them reproduced here) 
and broken down under headings 
beginning with “The Ideological 
Necessity” and leading up to “De- 
velopment of Objective.” At the out- 
set we are told that “The concept 
of Freedom and the true worth of 
individual man has been appre- 
ciated lor some time in the Western 
World”—a statement that may rate 
as one of the safest, if not among 
the most grammatical, ever to come 
out of the Pentagon. 


The Broger Scale of Freedom 


But soon we find ourselves in the 
midst of argumentation. The Com- 
munists have made great gains in 
our time “in large measure because 
they know what they believe, why 
they believe it, and can explain it to 
people anywhere in understandable 
terms.” We free people, on the other 
hand, have “many times been inco- 
herent and lacked the verbal ability 
to explain or defend completely 
what liberty is and thereby have for- 
feited the field to the Communists.” 

So much for our political philoso- 
phers, the Department of State, and 
the U.S. Information Service. Our 
concepts, therefore, “must be revital- 
ized and be made to mean what they 
should mean.” We need, in short, to 
say what we're for as clearly, cogent- 
ly, and categorically as do the Com- 
munists. “. . . Communist ideology. 
can only be defeated by a stronger 
dynamic ideology.” Here’s where 
Militant Liberty comes in. It “con- 
sists of explaining the ideals of lib- 
erty in a manner that will motivate 
peoples everywhere to exercise and 
collectively demonstrate the practices 
of a positive philosophy of Freedom.” 

Then Mr. Broger proceeds, in re- 
vitalized language, to analyze the 
contrasts between our own and the 
Communist worlds. The key to “Free 
World ideology,” he tells us, is the 
“sensitive individual conscience,” 
which stands diametrically opposed 


to the “annihilated individual con- 
science” of the Communists. Any 
nation can be’ measured on a scale 
from zero to plus one hundred by 
the extent to which it moves toward 
the former, or on a scale of zero io 
minus one hundred by the extent 
to which it moves toward the latter. 


The way te do this is to break down. 


a nation into six categories (“Dis- 
cipline, Religion, Civics, Education, 
Social Order, and Economic Order”) 
and mark opposite each an “As- 
signed Value” on the Broger scale, 
totting them all up io reach a gen- 
eral plus or minus average: ----- + 

“Once we have bi-polarized the 
world premised on the positions of 
strength of the Sensitive Individual 
Conscience and the Annihiiated 
Conscience in the two extremes, 
how,” asks the consultant of the 
Joint Chiefs, “do we relate this scale 
to the varying problems in the na- 
tion?” The answer is obvious. We 
should advance toward the full real- 
ization of our basic freedoms, of 
which Mr. Broger lists ten, beginning 
with No. 1, “Freedom of Religion, 
Speech, Press, and Assembly,” all 
lumped into one. Along with our 
basic freedoms go our basic responsi- 
bilities, of which Mr. Broger also 
lists ten. Matching Freedom No. | is 
Responsibility No. 1, “. . . tolerance 
of the beliefs of others.” Further 
along is Freedom No. 5, “Freedom to 
own pronerty and to contract in per- 
sonal affairs,” accompanied by Re- 
sponsibility No. 5, “. . . to employ 
and conserve resources and to con- 
duct personal affairs for legitimate 
and productive purposes.” 


QO" AIM in realizing all these 
matching ten is “to work with 
the nations of the Free World to- 
ward a position of plus one hun- 
dred”—that is, the extreme opposite 
on the Broger scale to the Com- 
munist position, which stands at 
minus one hundred. 

A final chart, “Development of 
Objective” (see page 33), shows 
arrows crashing through to this 
goal, like the symbols representing 
armored task-force breakthroughs 
that you would expect to find on the 
overlays of military maps during a 
campaign. “That,” says Mr. Broger, 
as the arrews approach plus one 
hundred, “is the Free World posi- 
tion of strength. The closer all na- 
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tions are to it, the stronger the Free 
World will be . . . It is free people 
who will provide the wave of the 
future... .” 


A Trip to the Pentagon 


Not having heard of Mr. Broger 
belore, and being ignorant of what 
had impelled the Department of De- 
lense to depart from its normal 
function of manning our ships, 
planes, and guns in order to chart 
and codify “Free Worid ideology,” 
[ paid a visit to the Pentagon to 
learn more. 

The first comment I heard on the 
program, unlike most of the later 
ones, was skeptical. “So you want to 
find out about Militant Liberty,” 
snorted a crusty colonel, not at- 
tached to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
whom I stopped off to see on my 
way to the Radford office. “You 
want to know what the G.I. is going 
to say when they hand him this stuff 
about how “The Free World objec- 
tive must be to develop tactics and 
plans that will draw the Free 
World nations toward a_consoli- 
dated position based on_ sensitive 
conscientious individuals vs. the im- 
posed class conscience of the authori- 
tarian state’? I can tell you what 
he'll say if it ever gets down to him. 

“But don’t worry, it won’t. This is 
just another of those front-office 
boondoggles. The Admiral says we 
need an ideology, so they hire a giiy 
and appoint a committee that unani- 
mously agrees we're all for clean 
living and American motherhood 
and the rest of it. So the fellow writes 
up a lot of stuff that was said much 
better in the Boy Scout Handbook, 
wraps it all up into a capsule, and 
now they think they've got some- 
thing like ideological Little Liver 
Pills.” He slung his lean infantry- 
man’s legs up onto his desk edge. 
“This place isn’t what it used to be. 
I's as if Moral Re-Armament had 
hit the joint. You'll see.” 


I’ THE FALL of 1950, when Ad- 

miral Radford was headquartered 
at Pearl Harbor as Commander in 
Chief, Pacific, there came to his of- 
fice a spare, short civilian in his 
thirties who had recently started 
up something interesting out in 
Manila. The visitor, John C. Broger, 
anaval reservist and former wartime 
Warrant officer ini the intelligence 
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and electronics branch on board the 
aircraft carrier Bon Homme Rich- 
ard, had stayed on in the Orient 
after demobilization, fired by the 
idea of bringing a Christian message 
communications to Asian 
peoples. With two associates he had 
managed to drum up enough money, 
chiefly from Protestant denomina- 
tions, to set up a short- and medium- 
wave broadcasting network in the 
Philippines. The young man, edu- 
cated at Southern California Bible 
College, had worked as a designer 
for a manufacturing company and 
occasionally as a radio producer. 
Somewhere along the line he had 
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acquired a missionary 
spreading Christian and 
principles in the Far East. 

Between the young visitor and the 
famous combat Admiral an imme- 
diate liking and understanding 
sprang up. Radford, amid the moral 
letdowns of the postwar era, had be- 
come concerned with the need to 
provide spiritual stiffening to Ameri- 
can youth at home as well as to our 
Allies abroad; he was sustained in 
this by a strong religious faith. (The 
Admiral, formerly an Episcopalian, 
has since become a mainstay of Dr. 
Edward L. R. Elson’s National Pres 
byterian Church in Washington, 
whose most distinguished parishioner 
is the President, and he was chosen 
last April to accept on behalf of the 
Armed Services the forty millionth 
New Testament to be distributed by 
the American Bible Society in its 
world-wide work.) 

Three years later, in 1953, while 


serving a short tour of duty with the 
Othce of Naval Intelligence in Wash- 
ington, Mr. Broger ran into Rad- 
ford again in the Pentagon front 
corridor, and the Admiral, now 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, had 
not forgotten the spiritual broad- 
caster from Manila 

Mr. Broger, for his part, had been 
busy building up his Far East Broad- 
casting network—an organization 
that today, with a staff of one hun- 
dred in Manila and some four hun- 
dred volunteer contributors on the 
Asian mainland, transmits in thir- 
ty-six languages and dialects (in- 
cluding Russian) for twenty hours a 
day over eight wansmitters in the 
Philippines and hve on Formosa. 
All this, so Mr. Broger siaies, with- 
out a penny of U.S. government sup- 
port. 

The Korean War had come and 
gone since Mr. Broger’s last meeting 
with the Admiral, leaving a bitter 
record of moral unpreparedness on 
the part of many G.I.s. Communism 
was still making giant strides in 
Southeast Asia. At any moment we 
might find ourselves committed to 
war again—and the Admiral couldn’t 
get it out of his mind that some- 
thing seemed to be lacking in our 
spiritual resources. 

Admiral Radford soon after asked 
Mr. Broger to come on the Joint 
Subsidiary Activities Division of his 
own staff as a sixtv-day consultant, 
bringine long the emergent con- 
cept of Militant Liberty. There he 
remains today, several times sixty 
days after. 


A Chat with Mr. Broger 

Mr. Broger is a slight, impeccably 
groomed man with searching eyes, 
high temples, and a closely clipped 
moustache. He you with 
collected poise, using sure hands to 
underscore the points made by his 
extraordinarily flexible speaking 
voice. 

“How did you happen to hit upon 
the phrase ‘Militant Liberty’?” I 
asked him as he sat in a windowless, 
map-lined room deep in the Joint 
Staff's confines. He shares the room 
with two full colonels who have 
been assigned to his project. “Well,” 
he said, “first I put down all the 
words that meant ‘liberty’ or ‘free- 
dom,’ and selected ‘liberty’ because 
it didn’t just mean ‘absence of 


addresses 
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restraint.’ As for ‘militant,’ I looked 
around among words to find one 
that would put over the idea that 
you have to express dynamic con- 
victions in support of liberty.” 

“Ol course, ‘militant’ isn’t sup- 
posed to suggest anything military,” 
put in one of the colonels. 

“And how was it that in your 
presentation you hit upon those par- 
ticular ten basic freedoms and 
matching responsibilities rather 
than another number?” I asked. 

“Ten is a good, round number,” 
he said. “We've tried to keep them 
to ten because that many is easy to 
remember. Giving twelve words ol 
description to each freedom totals 
a hundred and twenty—anyone can 
memorize that—plus the same num- 
ber for the responsibilities, of course 
That’s two hundred and forty. Al 
though”—and here he brought out 
from a drawer an enlarged presenta- 
tion of Militant Liberty almost a 
foot and a half wide—“you can of 
course expand the number. He’re 
we've run them up to seventy-two. 
Seventy-two basic rights, we call 
them here. And seventy-two match- 
ing responsibilities. And over here, 
in the next column, you see what 
happens when you forfeit a right 
through evading its responsibility. 
Seventy-two consequences unde 
Communist regimentation. The ob- 
verse, you see.” While I made notes, 
he added quickly, “But naturally 
you could pick some other number 
—fifty, say.” 

One of the colonels meanwhile 
had arranged for me to go in and 
see an admiral. 


- 1954, Broger’s concept of Mili- 
tant Liberty had already reached 
a point where it impelled Admiral 
Radford to send one of his ranking 
jcs officers, Brigadier General Mil- 
lard C. Young, out to the West 
Coast to sit in on a conference held 
under the leadership of Chancellor 
Raymond B. Allen of the University 
of California to discuss it. Then last 
year Secretary Wilson, catching the 
enthusiasm of his top admiral, in- 
vited eighteen dignitaries from all 
over the country to come and dine 
with him and discuss the idea for 
a day. 

Mr. Broger made what is usually 
called a verbal presentation of his 
idea; Dr. Kenneth D. Wells of the 
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Freedom Foundation of Valley Forge 
moderated; the conferees debated 
and analyzed, and before nightfall 
gave Militant Liberty their full en- 
dorsement. 

Soon therealter, the idea was pre- 
sented to the Operations Coordinat- 
ing Board, a group set up on what 
is known in Washington as the “Un- 
der Secretaries’ level” to harmonize 
ideas produced by the Defense and 
State Departments, the Central In- 
telligence Agency, the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, the International Co- 
operation Administration, and the 
White House staff. 

The Operations Coordinating 
Board set a working committee to 
try to figure out just how Militant 
Liberty could be applied in the 
against world Communism. 
the suggesiion had been put forth 
that patriotic and resistance groups 
abroad be mobilized under its aegis. 
But while ocs “endorsed” the pro- 
gram, the working group found that 
in a world in which so many coun- 
tries outside the Communist orbit 
were not militant and some not 
even libertarian, Militant Liberty 
might not be quite the gospel to 
preach on an all-out basis after all. 


fielit 


A’ THE State Department, when 
you ask what they think of the 
concept, you are apt to be told, “In 
principle, it’s unexceptionable, no 
doubt. But in practice. well, 
know. Take Yugoslavia, or 
Spain.” 

The U.S. Information Agency is 
slightly evasive when asked what it 
is doing to promulgate Militant 
Liberty. “Well, now, we just don’t 
go in for slogans over the Voice of 
America. We feel we're getting the 
\merican message across pretty sat- 
isfactorily as it is. What we have 
done is to send the Militant Liberty 
presentation to many of our key 
field posts overseas, asking for com- 
ments on how it might be used.” 

There have been no comments so 
far. 

But it will not do to dismiss Mili- 
tant Libertv liehtly. It has been 
nresented in briefine sessions to a 
list of important official personages 
afd organizations ranging from Vice- 
President Nixon and seven Ameri- 
can Ambassadors, including Mrs. 
Luce, to the National War College 
(“lecture and committee study with 


vou 


student body and two special con- 
ferences with faculty’’), the Air War 
College, the Armed Forces Staff Col- 
lege, the Air Command and Siaff 
College (the latter three of which 
have now included it into their nor- 
mal curriculum), the United States 
Military Academy (“movie for se. 
lected group of faculty and cadets”), 
the Air Force Academy, SHAPE Head. 
quarters, and the Strategic Intelli- 
gence School. It has been tried out 
on many university faculty groups, 
on the American Legion, on the 
board chairman of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, on 
the National Council of Churches, 
on Governor Frank Clement of 
Tennessee and Governor Allan 
Shivers of Texas, on the executive 
board of the National Convention 
of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, and on the headquarters of 
Kiwanis International, which has 
stated a desire “to propagate Mili- 
tant Liberty in an international con- 
text.” 


Beyond Toughness and Bravery 


Behind the Pentagon’s venture into 
formulating a political creed lies a 
story in a somber key—a chronicle 
of armed-service bafflement, sellf- 
examination, and deep professional 
dismay. As one general officer ex- 
pressed it, “You people outside may 
not recognize it, but the years 1950 to 
1953 took us here over a watershed. 
We had known pretty much one 
kind of war. The Korean affair was 
something entirely different—a wat 
fought largely with political means. 
It hit us hard, what happened to 
many of our servicemen when the 
Communists turned the _ political 
heat on them. You know how many 
a decent man broke. To outsiders it 
was a human tragedy. To us it was 
an earthquake.” 

He tossed across his desk a copy 
of the report of Secretary Wilson's 
high-ranking Advisory Committee 
on Prisoners of War, which had led 
President Eisenhower last year [0 
proclaim a new “Code of Conduct” 
binding on all Americans under 
arms. “A large number of American 
P.O.W.s did not know what the 
Communist program was all about,” 
the report had siated. “. . . many 


times the Chinese or Korean in rae 
tors knew more about [the Unitee 
States] than he did... . It was not 
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an inspiring spectacle. . . . It made 
fools of some men and tools of 
others... .” 

“This new kind of warfare needs 
a new kind of soldier,” said the gen- 
eral, “a man who isn’t just physically 
tough and brave, but who is spiritu- 
ally strong and believes, and knows 
why he believes it. Someone is going 
to have to instill that belief. We 
need clear convictions—now.” 

There has been much discussion of 
this problem among Defense officials 
recently. As Carter L. Burgess, an As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense, put it, 
quoting a former American prisoner 
of war in Korea, “A man’s ability to 
resist Communist techniques seemed 
to be in direct ratio to the firmness 
of his basic convictions before he was 
captured.” Assistant Secretary of the 
Army Hugh H. Milton II dwelt on 
the fact that many American prison- 
ers encountering Communist propa- 
ganda for the first time “were dis- 
tressed to find their American beliefs 
had little logical structure. . .. many 
came to believe there must be some 
\merican dogma _ equivalent to 
Marxism concerning which they un- 
fortunately happened to be _ igno- 
rant.” And the Army’s Chief of Staff, 
General Maxwell D. Taylor, a fa- 
mous airborne commander and past 
Superintendent at West Point, de- 
clared in a speech to the National 
School Boards Association last fall 
that the general educational no less 
than physical levels of draftees were 
appallingly low, and that greatly im- 
proved “complete training” of our 
voung generation was in order. 

“At Dienbienphu,” a jes colonel 
wearing a Distinguished Service 
Cross with clasp—a man who is par- 
ticularly close to Admiral Radford— 
remarked to me, “only five per cent 
of the military potential of either 
side was involved—yet the battle was 
of huge psychological importance. 
We're in a new phase of warfare, 
where numbers may not count as 
much as psychological factors.” 

“We're facing a kind of moral and 
ntellectual vacuum, damn it,” said 
‘nother colonel wearing a combat 
infantryman’s badge, and now as- 
igned to the office of the Secretary 
of Defense. “The schools just aren’t 
‘cing their job to teach our kids the 
lementary facts of American life, 
ind the people abroad don’t think 
ve stand for any ideals at all.” 
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All this, of course, is a far cry 
from the days of the Second World 
War, when field officers often thought 
psychological warfare had something 
to do with the Medical Corps, and 
when “Troop Information and Edu- 
cation” was widely looked down 
upon as a frill that shouldn't inter- 
fere with more relevant exercises 
such as field-stripping a .45. A revo- 
lution was evidently occurring—or at 
least a delayed take. 


I TALKED TO Rear Admiral Charles 
F. Chillingworth, Jr., of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, to Rear Admiral 
H. O. Larson, Director of Armed 
Forces Information and Eduction, 
and to many other officers who do 
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not like to be quoted directly. Many 
of them, when they spoke on the sub- 
ject of Militant Liberty, had the air 
of converts. One admiral said this: 
“Now I know there’s nothing new 
in Broger’s program, really. It’s all 
been said before. But let me tell 
you, never before in my life have 
I been able to sit down and in thirty 
minutes get a clear, straightforward 
exposition of what it is we really 
stand for.” 

“It’s like what Dale Carnegie did,” 
chimed in another officer. “Carnegie 
didn’t have a new idea, just a new 
formulation about getting along 
with people. He put it all down in a 
book and made a fortune.” 

“It’s a package,” said the admiral. 


The Rush to Philosophy 


The Armed Forces Information and 
Education Office, under Admiral 
Larson, is providing the three serv- 


ices with a continuous flow of civics 
lectures, high-school-level courses, 
and well-written brochures on Amer- 
ican history, politics, and the nature 
of the Communist foe, together with 
radio and TV programs and some 
forty educational motion pictures a 
year. Recent speakers presented on 
these have included George F. Ken- 
nan, Justice William O. Douglas, 
Ambassador George V. Allen, and 
General Walter Bedeil Smith. What 
are you doing, I asked them, to make 
this Militant Liberty concept paiat- 
able to G.I.s? 

They realize they are going to 
have trouble reducing its “pseudo- 
scientific lingo,” as one officer put it, 
to concepts that will be meaningful 
to the rank and file. But they’re go- 
ing to try. They have turned over 
Mr. Broger’s treatise to the Jam 
Handy Organization of Detroit—a 
counseling and merchandising con- 
cern that is doing work for Gen- 
eral Motors and the Coca-Cola peo- 
ple—asking it to come up with 
concrete proposals as to how to “put 
over” Militant Liberty in graphic, 
easily comprehensible terms in all 
media to troops. If Militant Liberty 
cannot win the minds of the un- 
committed peoples, perhaps it can at 
least serve to stiffen the minds of 
our own servicemen. 

Beyond this, with the light of 
Militant Liberty shining before it, 
ie Defense Department is going 
in for something it describes as 
“Pre-Service Motivational Training.” 
“We cannot truly succeed in the 
Army if your job in the school is 
not well done,” General Taylor told 
the educators last year. And a memo- 
randum of Mr. Wilson to his Service 
Secretaries last August stated: “It is 
recognized that moral character and 
firm beliefs in our American way of 
life are largely formed prior to entry 
into service. . . . It is, therefore, de- 
sired you initiate a series of explora- 
tory conferences with representatives 
of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare to determine the 
feasibility of developing more effec- 
tive pre-service training in our Amer- 
ican way of life...” 

Carrying on in the spirit of that 
instruction, Department of Defense 
officers in January staged a confer- 
ence with representatives not only 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 
but of the Departments of Com- 
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merce, Agriculture, and Labor as 
well; it was proposed that all hands 
consider ways of enlisting private 
support in bettering the inculcation 
of civics in our youth. 

The military mind, dedicated to 
iorceful action as against the accom- 
modations, equivocations, and com- 
promises of civilian life, is by nature 
out to win, and it subscribes to the 
belief that if everyone joins ranks we 
can win. If some unexpected fault 
showed up in us in Korea, then the 
thing to do is to correct that fauit 
ind mark up an “Objective” that 
will overcome it. The idea that a 
certain objective may possibly be un- 
attainable—in this case, the perfect 
“packaging” of all our political be- 
liefs—is hard for the military mind 
to take. 

“Perhaps they've won too many 
triumphs in technology for their 
own good,” a Washington social sci- 
entist told me. “Now they're rushing 
ler a philosophy—like ihe atomic 
scientists who've seen sin.” 


“B' r YOU KNOW,” an admiral re- 
marked to me at the end of 
my visit to the Pentagon, “we've 
simply got to do something to help 
these men—in the service and betore 
they get into it. The services are 
pretty good educators in training a 
man to shoot. But in thirteen weeks 
of basic training we can’t teach a 
man to believe unless something 
nas gone before, can we? Something 
has gone out of our life, I'm afraid.” 
He leaned back under his admiral’s 
flag and gazed out at the January 
snow falling over Arlington. “Some- 
thing that was pretty worthwhile. 
Take the Fourth of July. Now we 
proclaim a Safe and Sane Fourth, 
and ban firecrackers. But there was 
something good about the firecrack- 
ers, and the oratory, and the parades 
that reminded us of our ancestors 
and what they did. Today, the serv- 
ices have one hell of a time getting 
bands. I'm for bands. I’m for those 
old memorial parades. I’m for recov- 
ering a sense of what has made this 
nation of ours tick. And I don’t 
want ever’—here his warm eyes 
hardened—“ever again to see hap- 
pen what happened to some of our 
boys in Korea.” 

There was no mistaking his pride, 
his sense of shame, and his hunger 
for sustenance. 
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200 Acres in Iowa: 
‘We Need Help Right Now’ 


DALE KRAMER 


— Rinc is a stocky, quick-mov- 
ing man of thirty-eight who 
farms two hundred acres near Sig- 
ourney in southeastern Towa. He is 
spoken of as a “damn good farmer,” 
to distinguish him from simply a 
good farmer, and he has grown ac- 
customed to think of himself as a 
success. 

As a boy in the early 1930’s Herb 
had been aware of his father’s 
struggle to keep his head above wa- 
ter, and he was prepared to take 
some ups and downs. But somehow 
he got the idea “they” wouldn’t al- 
low a bad farm slump to happen. 
By “they” he meant the government 
people in charge of agricultural pro- 
grams and the big fellows who run 
the business economy. 

But Newt Ring, Herb’s father, 
never stopped preaching wariness. 
His memories of the First World 
War boom, the postwar bust, the 
loud cries for “farm relief” during 
the 1920's, then the big bust and the 
life-saving farm programs were vivid. 
Old Newt made quite a little money 
during the Second World War, paid 
off his indebtedness, and socked all 
he could into the bank. In his opin- 
ion “they” wouldn’t act fast enough 
at the end of the war boom, and he 
frankly lacked faith in the workabil- 
ity of the law of supply and demand 
as far as agriculture was concerned. 


Herb’s Postwar Start 


Herb came back from the Army late 
in 1945. Already he was a family 
man, for he and Evelyn, a neighbor 
girl, had seen no use in waiting until 
after the war to marry. They had a 
three-year-old son. WHerb’s older 
brother had taken over the home 
place, but Newt, on retiring, had been 
careful to make an even division of 
assistance among his three children. 
Herb’s share was $7,000. He had 
$2,000 of his own in the bank, ac- 
cumulated from prewar savings, the 
sale of his car before going into serv- 
ice, and what he put aside from his 


sergeant’s pay. Evelyn, living with 
her parents, had saved $900 from his 
allotment. So they had a total capital 
of nearly $10,000. 

A 160-acre farm about ten miles 
from the Ring home place came up 
for sale, and Herb, wanting to get in 
a 1946 crop, bought it in a competi- 
tive market. Yet the price of $250 an 
acre was not considered unreason- 
able. The six-room house and the 
outbuildings were in good repair. 
Herb put down $6,000 and an insur- 
ance company lent him the $34,000 
balance on a_ twenty-year mort- 
gage at five per cent. This meant 
that he would have to get up $3,400 
in principal and interest at the end 
of the first year. 

Herb figured up what the new 
machinery he wanted would cost 
him. The total was more than $6,000. 
Of course he couldn’t afford it, and 
anyhow not much new equipment 
was available in the restricted post- 
war market. Secondhand machinery 
was high. He paid $800 for an eight. 
year-old tractor that had cost $1,100 
new. He got a three-plow attach- 
ment for $200, a set of harrows for 
$100, disks for $125, a four-row corn- 
planter for $210, and a couple ol 
wagons at $90 apiece. Altogether, 
he put $1,900 into secondhand es 
sentials. He would borrow his broth- 
er’s oats combine, his mechanical 
cornpicker, and his hay baler. Or, if 
they should both need the equip 
ment at the same time, he would 
hire a custom harvester. 

The house would have to wait for 
new furnishings. They bought the 
former owner's electric range and 
refrigerator—the Rural Electrifica 
tion Administration’s lines were 
hooked in—and pieced out the house 
with borrowings from relatives and 
things picked up at closing-out sales. 
A car was a big item in the short 
market. Herb had to pay $700 fora 
1940 Chevrolet that had cost little 
more than that when it was new. 

All told Herb had spent $9,000 
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of his capital, and there still wasn’t 
a live thing on the place. The cost 
of putting in a crop had to be met, 
and there was the cost of operating 
beyond that. Therefore Herb went 
alter another $5,000 of credit—and 
got it at the local bank on his note. 
His security was a second mortgage 
on the farm, a mortgage on his chat- 
tels, and—quite an important item— 
his father’s signature. He paid $100 
apiece for thirty brood sows. He 
gave $375 for three milk cows. Eve- 
lyn got three dozen hens from her 
mother and bought two hundred 
brood chicks at the hatchery. 

The job now was to make a crop. 
Herb spread lime on forty of the 
sixty acres he was putting into corn 
-the major Iowa cash crop, whether 
marketed directly or fed into pork 
and beef—but any real soil-building 
program would have to wait. For 
see, tractor fuel, hired help, and 
other cash operating expenses he set 
aside $2,000. He would still need 
some credit for feed, hog vitamins, 
vetcrinarians’ bills, and the like. 
Evelyn, who is strong if rather slight, 
put in a big garden. The weekly 
check for butterfat and eggs paid 
most of the grocery bill. 


The First and Second Years 


Twenty years earlier Herb would 
have needed the help of a full-time 
hand to farm the 160 acres. But 
now, working the tractor all day and 
part of the night, and with Evelyn 
doing nearly all the milking, he got 
by with only $400 in hired labor. 
The crop year was a good one. The 
corn averaged sixty bushels to the 
acre. He saved an average of nearly 
seven pigs from each of his sows. 

Herb was in the government corn 
program, and he took a loan on 
most of his corn, getting $4,500 of 
badly needed capital. After saving 
twenty of the best young sows from 
the hog crop, he marketed the bal- 
ance at an average of $24.15 a hun- 
dredweight. His check was for 
$6,375. 

Herb rejected the impulse to 
lump the two sums, forget a large 
part of his expenses, and report ex- 
pansively that he had cleaned up 
$6,000 or $8,000 during his first year 
of operation. Being a man who likes 
to know exactly where he stands, he 
was keeping records under the guid- 
ance of the Iowa State Agricultural 
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College. The system is complicated, 
taking into account interest, depre- 
ciation, taxes, and other more or less 
hidden costs. But it shows a farmer 
his net profit above the labor of him- 
self and his family. 

Herb figured $45 a week com- 
bined wages for himself and Eve- 
lyn. His net profit that first year 
was $2,800. Most of the gross cash 
income had gone to pay off the bank 
note and other operating indebted- 
ness. Yet even the net-profit figure 
was a bit deceptive. He hadn’t paid 
himself interest on his $10,000 in- 
vestment. And of course there was 
$3,400 principal and interest to pay 
on the farm mortgage. When that 
was subtracted from $5,140—the to- 
tal of net profit plus family labor— 
he could see why they had been 
forced to skimp on their living. 

Ot course Herb had to borrow 
again at the bank for his operating 
expenses. And wanting to get a 
better return for his corn, he 
plunged heavily on beef cattle for 





fattening. In May, 1947, he got some 
relief by the sale of his fall hog 
crop. In Iowa hogs are traditionally 
known as “mortgage lilters.’”” Herb 
was able to lift his chattel mort- 
gage from everything except the 
beef cattle, which were for the time 
being living inexpensively on pas- 
ture. 


a THE FALL of 1947, the second 
year, Herb and Evelyn relaxed. 
The corn was fine. Prices were rising. 
Herb was mastering the new farm- 
ing methods that had been devel- 
oped under pressure from the gov- 
ernment to increase wartime food 
production. The vitamins and min- 
erals and special seeds were expen- 


sive, but Herb was convinced they 
paid dividends. His cattle and hogs 
hit top grades. That winter of his 
second year his checks totaled a 
fancy $17,000. 

Yet he was able to figure only 
$3,150 as net profit. For one thing, 
the repair bills on the old machin- 
ery had been high. And the prices of 
all the things he had to buy were 
skyrocketing. It had been another 
year of skimpy living. 

Hlerb realized thai to afford the 
new machinery he wanted he would 
have to find more land so that he 
could put the equipment to maxi- 
mum use. Fortunately he was able 
to rent forty acres nearby, and, feel- 
ing confident, he spread himself for 
the first time since coming home 
from the Army. The major items 
were a tractor at $1,700, a cornpicker 
at $1,500, and a combine at $2,000. 
With other smaller items the total 
came to $8,000. He borrowed most 
of the money. 


1948 and Politics 


Herb gave little thought to _poli- 
tics. Like most other veterans he 
was too busy catching up. But in 
1948, as prices turned downward, his 
ears began to open to the warnings 
of old Newt. The drift of talk among 
farmers was that if a postwar slump 
was in the making, then it might be 
wiser to bank on the Democrats, 
who at least had a record of acting 
in a pinch. Herb went along with 
the majority. It was this wariness of 
the farmers that carried Iowa for 
Harry Truman and ousted a Repub- 
lican Senator, George A. Wilson. 

In 1949 prices were on the rise 
again. Herb’s net profit went above 
$4.000 for the first time. He bought 
a new Chevrolet—on terms—and 
Evelyn lavished $1,000 on new furni- 
ture. The next year they had a new 
baby and painted the house and 
barn and the barnyard fences. 

Then came the Korean War and 
soaring prices. Yet Herb’s net profits 
for 1950 and 1951 did not rise very 
much. Costs had shot up too fast. 
He noticed that according to Iowa 
State College statisticians the cost of 
machinery and power had increased 
400 per cent since 1940. Herb’s own 
figures showed a doubling of oper- 
ating cosis since 1946. He tried to 
be cautious in buying new machin- 
ery, yet he always found himself pay- 
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ing interest on $4,000 or $5,000 of 
equipment mortgages. 


I’ 1952 Herb liked Ike, even if his 
father didn’t. Newt said Eisen- 
hower’s promise of 100 per cent 
parity was hogwash. Yet certainly 
Eisenhower wasn’t responsible for 
the pinch that came in the fall and 
winter of 1952. Both hog and cattle 
prices broke. Herb’s net profit 
dropped a couple of thousand dol- 
lars to what it had been in 1947 
when he had only the 160 acres and 
the old machinery. The situation 
was better in the years 1953-1954— 
but Herb wasn’t able to get his net 
profit vp to $3,000. 

At the beginning of 1955, Herb, 
while feeling that nine years of hard 
work ought to have put him farther 
ahead, was not worried. He could 
look with satisfaction at the reduc- 
tion of his farm mortgage by $15,- 
300, down to $18,700. The interest 
load was lighter now. His imple- 
ment notes were under $4,000. But 
his standard of living was not really 
very high. The car was going on 
six years old. Except for a television 
set, they had bought no important 
item for the house in five years. 
From year to year they had put off 
installation of running water. They 
ought to paint again. And the eight- 
year-old tractor was about due to be 
traded for a new one. 

When the price of hogs, the mort- 
gage lifters, began to slide in the 
spring, Herb began to worry. In 
May he sold his fall crop at $17 a 
hundredweight, or eighty per cent of 
parity. That was going to pull down 
his net profit. 


Low on the Hog 


Then it happened. Hog prices be- 
gan to spin dizzily to one new depth 
after another. Down they went to 
fourteen-year lows, down at last to 
fifty-five per cent of parity. Cattle 
prices sagged. 

“I came out about even on my 
beef,” Herb says. “The hogs killed 
me. I could have stood $18. What I 
got was under $11. There on the 
hogs is the way I figured my loss for 
the year—somewhere close to $4,000.” 

When Herb says he “lost” $4,000, 
he doesn’t mean his books will show 
a red figure that large. What has 
happened is that his usual net profit 
is wiped out and he and Evelyn have 
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had their joint wages cut from $45 
to about $20 a week. And of course 
he has gained nothing on his invest- 
ment of some $30,000. 

The harsh question staring Herb 
in the face is this: Where is the 
money for amortization and interest 
on his farm mortgage to come from? 
His 1956 total is $2.635. Heretofore 
the money had come out of his net 
profit—with an occasional chunk of 
his wages thrown in. 

Herb isn’t broke. Far from it. But 
he is frankly scared. He wrote to his 
farm-morigage holder, asking if he 
might forgo the $1,700 principal this 
year, paying only the interest. So far 
there has been no reply. This is not 
surprising. There are many thou- 
sands of Herb Rings, and the in- 
suraiice Companies and other big in- 
vestors have a major decision to 
make on the leniency of their credit 
policies. 

If necessary Herb can pay the 
$1,700. He can refinance his mort- 
gage through the Federal Land 
Bank, clapping a bigger mortgage 
on the farm. In effect this would be 
digging into his savings. Many have 
already done it. 

So Herb will still be in business 
this year. The bank will probably let 
him have all the operational credit 
he needs. But he won't buy the new 
tractor, or replace the 1919 Chevro- 
let, or paint the house. 

According to Herb, he literally 
trembles when looking at his fixed 
costs. Land taxes have almost dou- 





bled since 1946. In the old days of 
live horsepower a man could trim 
expenses in a hurry. Nowadays costs 
are still mounting. Tractor fuel, re- 
pairs, and hired labor will be higher. 
About the only place to cut is in the 
standard of living. 

Herb is sore. “Evelyn and I have 
worked like dogs,” he says. “Instead 


of going ahead I’ve gone back at 
least a year. That means I've really 
lost two years. If the market stays 
down and the price of land drops— 
why, three or four years will bust 
me flat.” 

A couple of his friends have al- 
ready “busted on the quiet.” Not as 
well capitalized as Herb, they sold 
out under pressure from creditors. 
Handbills carrying the opening line 
“As I am quitting farming, will sell 
at public auction .. .” are appearing 
in large numbers. 


Flexible Support 


For months it has been fashionable 
te “cuss Benson.” Herb is now al- 
most as vociferous as old Newt, who 
always said big business would use 
the Eisenhower Administration to 
smash the farmer. The Secretary of 
Agriculture’s inaction in the face of 
plummeting prices has been _ in- 
furiating. But the resentment goes 
deeper. Farmers are quite willing to 
admit to overproduction. But not 
many are convinced that Benson's 
flexible-support program is the an- 
swer. 

The flexible method is adjustment 
ol government supports to the sup- 
ply. If a surplus of, say, corn forces 
the market down, as happened in 
1955, the support will be lowered in 
the next year. The experts predict 
that the price of corn will be dropped 
fifteen per cent on the 1956 crop. 
There are no supports for pork and 
beef, since the price of feed is stip- 
posed to control livestock prices. In 
theory the farmers, aware of over- 
supply and facing reduced supports, 
will cut production. 

“Take a look at my case and 
you'll see why the flexible program 
won’t work,” says Herb Ring. “I 
can’t get my fixed costs down. If! 
knew everybody else was cutting pro- 
duction—why, sure, I would too. But 
as things stand I'll have to raise 
every bushel of grain and feed all 
the livestock I can in order to get 
the cash I need. Besides, we need 
help right now.” 


Tke’s ‘Soil Bank’ 


Herb read the newspaper accounts 
of President Eisenhower’s farm mes 
sage to Congress, with its emphasis 
on a “soil bank,” and his spirits were 
not raised. As near as he could make 
out, the “soil bank” was just another 
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acreage-cutting proposition. At best 
the compliance payments would not 
be large enough to do him much 
good. And there was a real chance 
of his being damaged further. 

The President’s suggestion that 
surplus grain farm- 
ers was what bothered Herb. That 
would mean a greater supply of 
feed, which in turn would lead to 
greater livestock production and low- 
er prices. Herb was inclined to agree 
with the Des Moines Regisier that 
President Eisenhower “offered noth- 
ing in the way of a direct attack 
on the problem of low livestock 
prices.” 


he rele: . - 
? Teieased to 


A L EVIDENCE indicates that Iowa 
farmers want production pay- 
ments. The want prices pegged, with 
the government making up the dif- 
ference between the market and the 
pegged figure. Such a program, they 
freely admit, is open government 
subsidization. They argue that other 
elements of the economy, especially 
industry, are subsidized. They point 
to billions spent for armaments and 
declare that food is every bit as im- 
portant as weapons. The cry of “reg- 
imentation” is seldom raised any 
more. Most are willing to accept 
production controls along with pay- 
ments. 

The shift to the production-pay- 
ments view was well under way in 
late summer. In September a Wal- 
lace’s Farmer poll reported sixty- 
three per cent in favor of pegged 
hog prices. (By December the number 
had jumped to seventy-six per cent.) 
Significantly, sixty-eight per cent of 
the younger men spoke out for high 
supports as compared with fifty-eight 
per cent of the older men. The Des 
Moines Register has squabbled with 
the conservative Farm Bureau, which 
officially backs flexible supports, and 
is close to backing production pay- 
ments. 

But the most striking proof is in 
the rise of the National Farm Or- 
ganization, which had its inception 
during the early fall in protest 
meetings in southwestern Towa. 
Drought was stirring farmers to 
quicker action than in other regions. 
The chief demands were for pegging 
hogs at $20 and cattle at $30. The 
movement gained impetus when a 
former Republican governor, seven- 
ty-eight-year-old Dan Turner, joined 
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it and took to the hustings with 
surprising vigor. Ironically, it was 
Turner who in the early 1930's sent 
National Guardsmen to quel! the 
earliest : 
Turner has roots in the oid Pop 
movement. He is a big farm owner, 


farm-discontent riots. But 
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and when the pinch came he joined 
the hue and cry after Benson despite 
his fondness for President Eisen- 
hower. 

Politicians waited to see whether 
the N.F.O. would spread out from 
the drought areas. In late November 
and early December it did—sensa- 
tionally. The organizational method 
is based purely on spontaneity. A 
farmer or group of farmers in a 
county get in touch with the N.F.O. 
office at Corning, a small town in 
southwestern Iowa. Dan Turner or 
an N.F.O. organizer—some ordinary 
farmer who can spare a little time— 
goes in to speak at a county-wide 
meeting. The farmers then 
drive through their school districts 
signing up members. In one Mis- 
souri county 1,600 were enrolled in 
a few days. The response in 
Iowa counties was 
The organization 
down to $1. 

In early January the N.F.O. roared 
into Herb Ring’s county. On three 
days’ notice eight hundred farmers 
packed a hall in Sigourney to hear 
Dan Turner. Five days later 1,005 
members of th 
county—had been enrolled. Only a 
few of those approached failed to 
join, and the leaders expect to enroll 
more than ninety per cent of the 
farm population. 
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b pow is no longer any doubt in the 
minds of Iowa politicians and 


the current now flowing is deep and 
sirong. Not long ago Senator Bourke 
K. Hickenlooper, up for re-election, 
indicated extreme political panic by 
suddenly proposing an expensive 
sow-killing program. Benson brushed 
it aside. It is difficult for Hicken- 
looper, who introduced the flexible 
legislation, to jump all the way to 
production payments. But most 
Iowa political observers expect him 
to manage it, and he has already 
begun to make some fancy jumping 
motions. 

It can be seen from the example 
of Herb Ring and his neighbors 
that the current of protest in 
the Middle West does not come 
from poverty. But it is also untrue, 
as is often charged, that farmers are 
merely angry over failing to share 
in the national boom prosperity. 
They have been hurt. 
men are badly scared. And the older 
men are concerned with more than 
investment depreciation and the 
prospect of working for nothing. 
They are worried, as Herb Ring is, 
over the future of their children. 

Midwestern farmers are con- 
sciously fighting to make a solid 
place for themselves in the national 
economy. Not long ago the Des 
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Moines Register declared: “Ezra 
Taft Benson may have served a 


noble purpose, in the long run, by 
dramatizing the issues and stirring 
up the political animals.” It is safe 
to say that the drama has barely 
opened. 




















VIEWS & REVIEWS 


Miss Fanshawe 


And the $30 Ticket 


POYNTZ TYLER 


D' RING at Sardi’s last 

summer a group of theatrical 
people were discussing ways and 
means of saving Ihe Theater—the liv- 
ing theater, with upper-case “Ts,” 
as Opposed to radio, television, and 
wide-screen Stereophonic Sound in 
Glorious Technicolor with selected 
shorts. Several fantastic suggestions, 
such as improving the product, cut- 
ting prices, and selling popcorn, were 
rejected as impractical. This left one 
possibility, and a juvenile, desperate 
from thirty years on the road, ad- 
vanced it. 

“What we ought to do,” he said, 
“is court Miss Fanshawe.” 

Only the check halted the ensu- 
ing squabble, for Miss Jessie Jerome 
Fanshawe is a young lady on the 
bright side of eighty who has in- 
pired more dissonance on Broadway 
than her cousin, Winston Spencer 
Churchill, ever did in the House of 
Commons. She is a gentle lady, pret- 
tier than her cousin and personally 
beloved, but to many in The Theater 
her occupation is little better than 
that of a typhoid carrier. Actually 
she is a social secretary, a social secre- 
tary on the grand scale and doyenne 
of the eight ladies of impeccable back- 
ground but limited fortune who han- 
dle the theater parties that New York 
charitable organizations are forever 
giving to raise scratch for the needy. 


LUNCHEON 


Ill-Mannered Santa 


To Broadway, however, Miss Fan- 
shawe’s name connotes benefits; and 
as in most matters, Broadway is di- 
vided on the question of benefits. 
One school maintains that they are 
the greatest boon to the theater since 
the asbestos curtain, the other com- 
pares them unfavorably to the Iro- 
quois fire. Many Broadway wheels 
maintain that benefit audiences have 
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bad manners and exert a worse in- 
fluence. Actors often complain that 
they sit on their hands all evening, 
getting off them only to rustle pro- 
grams or exchange recipes, and some 
stars are so rabid on this score they 
specify “no benefits” in their con- 
tracts. Margaret Sullavan is a top 
and willing benefit attraction, but 
two of her ex-husbands, Leland Hay- 
ward and Henry Fonda, won't let 





them in 


the house. Fonda won't, 
that is, if he can prevent it. As sole 
star of Point of No Return he could; 
as co-star of The Caine Mutiny Court 
Martial he couldn’t. Tallulah doesn’t 
care for co-stars or benefits. Several 
producers refuse to book benefits. 
They claim benefit audiences deprive 
true theater lovers of seats, starve the 
ticket brokers, put a premium on big 
names to the exclusion of fresh tal- 
ent, encourage the production of 
insipid plays, and, by luring Holly- 
wood down the same path, jeopard- 
ize the national culture. Rodgers and 
Hammerstein, long in opposition, 





did a flip-flop with their current 
Pipe Dream and had half a million 
dollars in benefit business lined up 
before it opened. 

Even if all that the opposition 
says is true, any attack on benefits 
amounts to shooting Santa Claus, 
Last season some eleven hundred 
benefit theater parties put two mil- 
lion dollars into New York box 
offices, and they will do even bet- 
ter this year. A million customers 
snatched from Ed Sullivan would 
keep every theater in New York 
jammed for a month of consecutive 
performances, and last year’s two 
million dollars would be more than 
enough to give forty weeks’ work at 
Equity’s eighty-five-dollar minimum 
to every actor who played Broadway 
in 1955—a spate of employment The 
Theater hasn’t known since the hey- 
day of the late Clyde Fitch. 


Where Charity Begins 


Benefits are old hat, only the bene- 
ficiaries are new. Old-time benefits 
were given to arrest malnutrition in 
unemployed actors, with cast and 
management donating their services 
and the recipient making an entrance 
between acts to get a sackful of mon- 
ey. Benefits today are given by the 
beneficiaries. A charitable organiza- 
tion will buy seats at the box-office 
price, sell them at prices ranging up 
to thirty dollars, and pocket the dif- 
ference. And it can be a big differ- 
ence, for they have to pay none of 
the amusement taxes (five per cent 
city, ten per cent Federal) that are 
ihe bane of Broadway. 

The reason for this is eleemosy- 
nary, but the catch is that to escape 
the taxes the organization must take 
the entire house. On anything less 
it must pay, and this formidable 
provision has led to chicanery in the 
past and corrective measures by the 
City Treasurer and the Collector of 
Internal Revenue. One organization 
would contract for the entire house, 
thus evading the taxes, and peddle 
the unwanted parts to other organi- 
zations. This sort of thing not only 
distressed the tax collectors — who 
ruled it illegal two years ago—but 
frequently confused the cast. Friends 
of Franco in the orchestra would hiss 
the hero, the League for Industrial 
Probity would hiss the villain, and 
the National Committee Against the 
Poli Tax would hiss the butler. 
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Since the crackdown most organi- 
zations take only that part of the the- 
ater they can fill, and pay the taxes, 
but the remission on a full house re- 











mains a fiscal snare for a lot of neo- 
phyte benefit chairmen. In the first 
beautiful flush of benevolence the 
largest theater in New York seems 
like a phone booth that can be filled 
by backscratching alone; after a 
chairman has agreed to buy every 
seat it looks like Yankee Stadium 
and is ripe for Miss Fanshawe. 

Backscratching is a trade term 
which, loosely translated, means “I 
bought your tickets so you buy mine 
or else.” It is a vital factor in the suc- 
cess of any benefit, but it can’t do the 
job alone. Not enough backs. Expe- 
rienced chairmen know this and en- 
gage Miss Fanshawe from the start, 
for giving a benefit is one of the most 
hazardous fiscal maneuvers known 
to man. 


The Imponderables 


A play with the greatest author, di- 
rector, producer, and star can fall flat 
on its face while another, with all 
the earmarks of a turkey save wattles, 
will be the hottest ticket in town. 
Yet writing, production, and casting 
are usually the only criteria an or- 
ganization has in picking a play, for 
nearly all benefit performances are 
sold months before the opening. 
They have to be, for if the piece 
turns out a lemon nobody wants it, 
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and if the producer has a_hit he 
won't bother with benefits. / 

Competition is an even more com- 
pelling reason. The number of peo- 
ple who will buy tickets without sub- 
jection to the gentle blackmail of 
backscratching is strictly limited, and 
the scramble for them is on an early- 
bird basis. Most people prefer to see 
a play only once, especially at benefit 
prices, so with eleven hundred bene- 
fits squeezed into eighty-three shows 
(some of which will have sixty to 
eighty), a performance within two 
months of the opening is a commer- 
cial must. After that “I’ve seen it,” 
a legitimate defense even against 
backscratching, will be heard with 
increasing frequency, and benefit 
chairmen who waited until the re- 
views were in before choosing a play 
will wind up returning huge blocks 
of unsold tickets to the box office for 
distress sale at regular prices. 

This seldom happens with Miss 
Fanshawe at the helm, but other 
catastrophes indigenous to the the- 
ater are unavoidable. The worst are 
those caused by shows that don’t 
open on time, don’t open at all, or 
close too soon. All are distressingly 
frequent, and the standard contract 
with theater owners leaves the organ- 
ization absolutely no recourse but 
tears. 


Unsociable Contract 


In the first of five paragraphs the 
theater manager agrees to sell a block 
of tickets, and except for a rather 
hedging promise in Paragraph 3 that 
he will try to dispose of leftovers at 
the box office, this is as far as the 
owner goes. The second paragraph 
stipulates when the party broker will 
lay it on the line. (For the orchestra 
and mezzanine the terms are $500 
as a binder; $500 on delivery of 
tickets: $1,000 a month before the 
performance; the entire balance two 
weeks before the performance.) Par- 
agraph 4 forbids anv dealing with 
ticket brokers or advertising without 
the owner’s consent. It also reserves 
anywhere from fifty to eighty “house 
seats” for the management—always 
prime orchestras worth thirty dollars 
each at benefit prices—and this with- 
holding causes almost as much re- 
crimination between the parties as 
Paragraph 5, which flatly absolves 
the owner of liability for nonper- 
formance. 


This predated absolution has 
caused great anguish, but there is 
currently nothing the organizations 
can do about it except take extreme 
precaution before signing up. 

Taking extreme precaution—and 
Miss Fanshawe invariably takes it 
—consists of calling up a_ theater 
broker. There are cight of them to 
choose from, all women (as are 
ninety-nine per cent of the benefit 
chairmen with whom they deal) , and 
most of the larger organizations 
choose either Miss Ivy Larric or Miss 
Lenore Tobin. Miss Tobin, who en- 
tered the field after doing similar 
work for the Shuberts, and who in- 
vests in shows herself as well as being 
a party broker, can allegedly distin- 
guish hits from flops by simply heft- 
ing the scripts, and is widely used 
as a sort of theatrical litmus paper. 
Producers will produce and backers 
back on her say-so, and she will en- 
dorse her own judgment with deals 
involving anywhere from two hun- 
dred seats to an entire house. She acts 
for the theater owner on a five per 
cent commission, or, if he has a hit 
in prospect and is uppity about ben- 
efits, she represents the organization 
and collects from it. Whichever she 
acts for, she works hand in glove with 
Miss Fanshawe, and between them 
they will get the organization as 
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good a break as Paragraph 5 and 
the mores of Broadway will permit. 


Blood Groups. . . 


Selling tickets follows a pattern. A 
preliminary mailing, designed to get 
paying sponsors and working capital, 
is sent from Miss Fanshawe’s office 
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to known or potential friends of the 
organization, and society editors are 
alerted by phone. Paying sponsors 
are anybody who will buy at least 
two tickets, and are not to be con- 
fused with snob-appeal sponsors, 
who are generally given free tickets 
in exchange for the use of their 
names. 

hese names are vital, for there is 
a rich vein of benefit customers that 
can be tapped only by the nobility, 
and its patronage is determined by 
a rigid protocol based on the Alma- 
nach de Gotha, Burke’s Peerage, and 
The Social Register, in that order. A 
Marquisé, for example, will outdrawa 
Vicomtesse, and a seat within cough- 
ing distance of an English noble- 
man is more desirable than one next 
a New York dowager. Such a blooded 
core, if available, will be buttressed 
by sixty or seventy commoners of 
high social assay, and the whole will 
be featured in’ newspaper releases— 
all bearing the tag line “Tickets 
from Miss Fanshawe”’—and in the 
second mailing. 


... and the Large Net 


Miss Fanshawe’s office will handle 
this mailing, as it did the first, and 
it will cost five cents a letter (three 
cents for postage, two cents for 
hand addressing) plus printing. 
The printing will consist of a folder 
plugging the organization, the show, 
and the sponsors; a subscription card; 
and a return envelope addressed to 
the chairman of the benefit commit- 
tee care of Miss Fanshawe. The sub- 
scription card, in compliance with 
city law, will point out that the 
tickets can be had at the box-office 
price, but it intimates that anyone 
who'd stoop to this legalism is a 
statutory cad. It urges, instead, that 
the purchaser remit the “suggested” 
benefit price and claim the difference 
as a tax-exempt charitable contribu- 
tion. This is a good selling point, for 
it enables a subscriber in the upper 
brackets to see the show at almost 
box-office price and charge most of 
his inward glow to the Treasury De- 
partment. In fact, by claiming the 
entire payment as a tax deduction— 
and his canceled check to a charita- 
ble organization will support this 
gentle deception if Internal Revenue 
gets nosy—he could see it for less 
than he'd pay at the box office, but 
this is surely never done. 
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i es SECOND MAILING generally tells 
the story. It is sent to the most 
likely prospects in Miss Fanshawe’s 
invaluable mailing list—access to this 
treasure trove of ten thousand names 
is included in her fee—and if the 
response buys ninety per cent of 
the tickets the battle is won. The 
rest can be sold by _ telephone 
or at the luncheons benefit-com- 
mittee members are constantly ten- 
dering one another to set up pix for 
the society pages. Miss Fanshawe 
might even take some herself, al- 
though by this time her attitude to- 
ward the show is that of a cook 
toward food, and if worst comes to 
worst they can be sent to the box 
office for public sale. 

By then, however, many greater 
misfortunes are beyond happening, 
and the very fact that the box office 
is open is cause for rejoicing. It 
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proves that the show opened and is 
still open. It didn’t die in New Ha- 
ven, it didn’t postpone its opening 
until too late for the benefit, and it 
didn’t close last week. Any of these 
disasters would have meant a heavy 
loss and a fresh start, so when the 
curtain goes up—even if it goes up 
on the maid dusting furniture as she 
mouths exposition, hallmark ‘of a 
stinker—Miss Fanshawe and her cli- 


ents are so relieved that they ap 
plaud every line. 

Actually they’re due a bit of ap 
plause themselves, for they have 
raised anywhere from eight to eleven 
thousand dollars on an administra- 
tive budget that rarely exceeds seven 
per cent of the net return—picayune 
by any fund-raising standards. 


7HATEVER arguments there may 
be for and against benefits, it is 
safe to say that few shows open to- 
day without them. Contrary to wide 
belief, shows cannot be financed on 
the advance payments from benefits. 
(The theater, not the producer, gets 
the advance, and it gives him his 
seventy per cent only when the per- 
formance is over—so how could he 
meet running expenses if he used 
advance sales to pay production 
costs?) But a solid booking of them 
will smooth the path. Under the cir- 
cumstances the producer doesn't 
much care if the audiences sit on 
their hands all evening or on each 
other, for they have made it possible 
for the company to eat at Sardi’s 
regularly instead of the Automat oc- 
casionally. And on such fare, he 
feels, an actor should be able to 
take a lot of apathy—even demon- 
strate a little sympathy for its cause. 
The cause is simple: 

“They pay thirty dollars for a 
ticket,” says one producer, “and 
they expect thirty dollars’ worth of 
entertainment. They don’t get it. 
They don’t get it because they've 
bought seven dollars’ worth of en- 
tertainment and twenty-three dol- 
lars’ worth of social conscience. And 
social conscience is strictly no boffs.” 


Deadheads Wear the Crown 


Charges of apathy and bad manners, 
of course, are only the surface rum- 
blings of an inner turmoil. Basic 
complaints are more deep-seated, 
most of them being founded on the 
honest conviction that the tail is be- 
ginning to wag the dog—that The 
Theater is being reduced to giving 
command performances for people 
who can’t tell an amber spot from 
a proscenium arch but who know 
what they want, are willing to pay 
for it, and are getting it. They are 
getting it because producers art 
human, despite any evidence Equity 
might have amassed to the contrary, 
and humans would rather make 
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money than lose it. Torn between 
two scripts they will produce the 
one more likely to succeed, and on 
Broadway today benefit appeal is 
often considered a requirement for 
success. A producer will deny this 
to everyone, even himself, but the 
fact that he will refer to plays as 
“good benefit” or “bad benefit” 
raises the possibility of perjury—not 
necessarily willful, or even conscious. 
For benefits offer a reward beyond 
the money they put in the till and 
their guarantee of getting a theater 
in a tight market: They can over- 
ride the critics. 

Anniversary Waltz, which ran for 
two seasons, played to benefits al- 
most exclusively for the two months 
necessary for word of mouth to put 
it over to the public. Others have 
fared equally weil at the hands of 
sweet charity, and while even bene- 
fits can’t turn a poor show into a 
hit, they can prevent complete fiscal 
chaos by keeping it open on Broad- 
way for the three weeks necessary for 
its producer to share (forty per cent) 
in the Hollywood sale. This alone, 
added to the fact that Hollywood 
either likes what benefits like or is 
guided by them, is a powerful in- 
centive to mediocrity. 

The positive requisites for “good 
benefit” are clarity, humor, pace, and 
names. This love of names, frequent- 
ly unrequited, is the most stifling re- 
quirement of all. It frequently ex- 
tends to authors, which means that 
a playwright must restrict his talents 
to those of given stars—and vice versa 
~and that a dramatist or adapter is 
shackled to both. This does not make 
for untrammeled writing, and the 
cognoscenti claim that what The 
Theater needs most is originality 
and scope. 


M“y ON Broapway disagree. 
They claim that what The 
Theater needs most is money—and 
that benefits will bring it in. They 
shudder at the thought of what at- 
tendance would be today without 
them and flatly deny they keep “true 
theater lovers” from getting seats. 
Quite the contrary. Theaters take 
benefits only during the first four 
days of the week, when true lovers 
stay away in droves, and aficionados 
frequently see a show only because 
benefits kept it alive until they get 
the money or inclination to attend. 
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And is there any reason why they 
can’t support charity as well as the 
theater? 

Disregarding the charitable aspect 
as irrelevant, champions of benefits 
consider them an unmitigated bless- 
ing and wish The Theater would 
stop giving them the back of its 
hand and roll out the red carpet in- 
stead. There are signs that this 
might happen, for the Welfare and 
Health Council, itself a private char- 
itable organization, is trying to rec- 
oncile the warring elements, but at 
least one producer doesn’t expect it 
in his lifetime. 


“All these loud cries against bene- 
fits,” he says, quoting an author who 
gets little play from them, “are full 
of sound and fury, signifying noth- 
ing. The real reason they are dis- 
liked—the only reason—is snobbery, 
and snobbery is the one vice that 
doesn’t require money. The Theater 
thinks of itself as an art form, not a 
business, so it derides the ways of 
business. Benefits are a business gim- 
mick, a merchandising device, so The 
Theater derides benefits.” 

Miss Fanshawe, who is kept very 
busy these days, was not available 
for comment. 


The Remarkable 


Mrs. Luce 


MARYA MANNES 


| graye ExTrRaorpinary, by Alden 


Hatch. Holt. $3.75. 
“The call came at last. It was Arthur 
Vandenberg: ‘Mr. Eisenhower wants 
to see you, Clare. Can you come 
down to the Commodore about three 
this afternoon?’ 

“She answered in the slow, soft, 
controlled voice which she uses when 
her emotions are most stirred. ‘Of 
course, Arthur, I'll be there.’ 

“She replaced the telephone in its 
cradle as casually as though this were 
just another call. But anyone who 
knew her as well as did her secre- 
tary, Mrs. Dorothy Farmer, could tell 
by the intense blue fire in her eyes 
and the stain of rushing blood in 
her transparent skin that she was 
tremendously excited. .. .” 

“This was the room that really 
expressed her personality. The walls 
were muted salmon pink relieved by 
some fine modern paintings. The 
north end was like a luxurious sit- 
ting room with sleek blonde furni- 
ture, slip-covered in coral, turquoise- 
green, and beige. .. .” 

“Once, soon after Tish’s arrival, 
Clare said to her, “Would you be a 
darling and bring me my mink coat, 
the silver-blue one.’ A shadow of 
envy crossed the girl’s face. ‘I'd give 
anything,’ she said, ‘to get a husband 
who could give me a blue mink.’ 


‘Listen, darling,’ Clare said, ‘many 
a girl has married for a mink, only 
to discover that what she really had 
got was a skunk.’.. .” 

“Clare’s cheeks were as red as the 
roses on her lapel, her eyes shooting 
blue fires of excitement.” 


Unfair 


The living are usually free to choose 
their own biographers; certainly few 
would offer a writer their collabora- 
tion if he were antipathetic to them 
personally or professionally. The 
revealing single clue to Mrs. Luce 
is that she chose, or allowed, Mr. 
Hatch to be her chronicler. For Mr. 
Hatch has written a silly, almost 
preposterous book. It is a cross be- 
tween a Hollywood fan magazine, 
a Republican handbook for chil- 
dren, and the type of series some of 
us were exposed to in our adoles- 
cence with titles like Betty Smith at 
School and Betty Smith Abroad. It 
is one long paean of adoration, so 
clogged with clichés, so sugared with 
sycophancy, that a perceptive reader 
gags. 

One might be tempted to call this 
unfair to Mrs. Luce. A woman so 
prodigiously gifted, so pretty, so 
competent, so powerful, an Amer- 
ican diplomat in a very high and 
sensitive post, deserves a better trib- 
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ute—one written for adults. There 
must be writers available (although 
they might not be Republican) who 
could match her brilliance, who 
could convey with distinction, ob- 
jectivity, and insight the life and 
character of one of the most ex- 
traordinary women of our time, sec- 
ond in a recent poll of “most ad- 
mired” women to Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 

And yet, as one reads on of tri- 
umph after triumph in this proces- 
sion of careers and accomplishments 
—editor, playwright, foreign corre- 
spondent, politician, diplomat, beau- 
ty—the revelation dawns slowly but 
surely in one mind at least that per- 
haps, after all, Mr. Hatch is the 
right biographer. For no one else 
could express so perfectly without 
actually stating it the fatal fiaw in 
this dazzling woman: a total lack of 
taste. 

To many Americans this may 
seem a small flaw indeed; to some 
it would be imperceptible. So con- 
ditioned are we to viewing life as 
extended show business, to believ- 
ing that what succeeds is good and 
that what one does is more impor- 
tant than what one is, that the fact 
of Mrs. Luce’s supreme success ab- 
solves her from further examination. 
“Taste” is almost a quaint word in 
our ears, with an aura of lavender 
and Emily Post. Yet an attempt will 
be made here to show how taste 
in its true sense can tip the scale be- 
tween celebrity and greatness, and 
how one woman can attain the first 
and yet likelihood of 


have small 
achieving the second. 


G.I. Jim and Globaloney 


This lack of taste runs like a fissure 
through this almost perfect portrait, 
although Mr. Hatch acclaims each 
instance of it as evidence of wit or 
shrewdness. No woman of taste would 
have written The Women—not be- 
cause it is about cheap women but 
because it is cheaply written. No 
woman of taste would have closed 
her maiden speech in Congress with 
a crack aimed at a highly vulnerable 
man but in fact serving to discredit 
the kind of universal thinking bad- 
ly needed by a nation at war: “glo- 
baloney.”” No woman of taste would 
have called a President of the Unit- 
ed States, of whatever persuasion, a 
“gone goose.” No woman of taste 
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would have based her Republican 
keynote speech for the 1944 Chicago 
Convention on the specter of “G.I. 
Jim,” dead buddy of G.I. Joe, to 
further the political fortunes of her 
party by arousing mistrust of an Ad- 
ministration at war. Mr. Hatch sa- 
lutes the roar of approval which 
greeted this exercise by writing: “For 
those long moments, Clare, standing 
in the blaze of lights with her arms 
outstretched to them, seemed the 
shining embodiment of feminine 
beauty and spirit, of the hope of 
tomorrow, and of the compassion of 
women. 

If her folksy colloquialisms and 
comic gags were the spontaneous 





outbursts of an unlettered partisan, 
the element of taste would not come 
into question. But they were the 
deliberate attempt of an educated 
woman.of means to stir derisive pas- 
sions in the crowd by adopting their 
coinage: the technique of a rabble 
rouser. 

No woman of taste, finally, would 
have permitted her biographer to 
end his book by using the verses of 
Solomon to describe her: “Who shall 
find a valiant woman? Far and from 
the uttermost coasts is the price of 
her. The heart of her husband trust- 
eth in her, and he shall have no need 
of spoils.” 


*Tremendous Inner Drive’ 


It may be argued that this lack 
of taste is of no importance in the 
framework of Mrs. Luce’s obvious 
achievements. No one can dispute 
her ability, her versatility, her tre- 


mendous capacity for work. Few 
have yet disputed her effectiveness 
in the job she has tackled. If Mrs, 
Luce were in show business, taste 
would not matter so much. But she is 
now in a position to affect national 
and international life. She has the 
respectful, even hallowed, attention 
of the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of State, the Cabinet, 
the Pentagon, and most of Congress, 
not to speak of the ear of one of the 
most powerful opinion molders in 
America, her husband. A lack of 
sensitivity at this level could be dis- 
astrous; power without taste—in its 
highest sense an understanding of 
others—a paramount danger. 

Mr. Hatch’s book ascribes Clare 
Luce’s steady ascent to power to the 
natural ambition of a uniquely gift- 
ed woman. “She was forced by pride 
and hurt to excel,” he writes of her, 
and quotes her angry response to 
those who decry her “tremendous 
inner drive”: “Of course you want 
to do the best you can.” 

Mr. Hatch charts the course of 
this ambition through three stages. 
From her girlhood through Vanity 
Fair and the theater, from Mr. 
Brokaw to Mr. Luce, she did the 
best she could for herself. From the 
beginning of the Second World War 
until her conversion to Catholicism 
in 1946, she did the best she could 
for the Republican Party and the 
war. Since her appointment as Am- 
bassador to Italy, she has done the 
best she could for her country. for 
God, and for the Republicans. 


ig ts Mr. Hatch’s contention that 
- personal ambition has been not 
exactly sacrificed, shall we say, but 
submerged in higher dedications. 
Many who have known her over the 
years say that she is kinder, mellow- 
er, more at peace with herself than 
before, although her inner tension, 
her consuming diligence, remain un- 
altered. Others maintain that the in- 
teliectual arrogance that makes her 
on the one hand incapable of suf- 
fering bores or nonentities, and on 
the other satisfied only in the com- 
pany of those useful to her, is still 
very evident. All her life, her ex 
traordinary talents and her unshat- 
terable poise have put her in the pres 
ence of the great, whether in the 
world of finance, theater, the press, 
the Army, or the governments of the 
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world. Her most valuable assets, next 
to her intelligence, have been an ex- 
terior so daintily feminine and per- 
fectly groomed, a voice so soft and 
controlled, an attention (to her su- 
periors) so flattering, that she leaves 
men unaccustomed to such combi- 
nations breathless with wonder. Even 
the more skeptical are dazzled: 
“She’s about as feminine as a meat- 
axe,” the writer Irwin Shaw is quot- 
ed as saying. “But wonderful!” 


Some More Testimonials 


Mr. Hatch has many quotes which 
afirm Mr. Shaw’s final comment. 
Her second in command, Minister- 
Counselor Elbridge Durbrow, says: 
“As an old careerist, I could ask for 
no better boss.” Senator Symington 
comments: “You can believe what 
I say because I’m against her polit- 
ically. The fact is that when Clare 
acts like a woman, she’s better than 
most women; and when she acts like 
aman, she’s better than most men.” 

Bishop Sheen says: “You cannot 
realize the depth of her, the spec- 


The Lost Lady 
Of Versailles 


GOUVERNEUR PAULDING 


_ Granp MapbemMoise:Le, by Francis 
Steegmuller. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 
$3.75. 
It would never have occurred to 
Mademoiselle that a time might 
come when it would be necessary to 
explain to anyone—even in the 
Americas—who she was. She wrote 
memoirs not with the idea of estab- 
lishing herself in history or that we 
in our times might remember her, 
but simply through a compelling 
desire to explain, almost to herself, 
the troubles she had with her father, 
her uncles and aunts, and with an 
all-important cousin. History was 
what her family did. There were 
Athens and Rome, of course, and 
her governess may have spoken to 
her about them, but history was the 
splendor of her family. She was con- 
cerned only with family affairs. 
Once, exiled from Paris, she set 
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tacular sublimity of her motivation, 
which I know about and which en- 
dures.” 

As to her detractors, Mr. Hatch 
has this to say: “That direct quality 
of Clare’s mind is probably the rea- 
son why so many people, who don’t 
know her, dislike her. For there is 
no question but that she arouses an 
almost pathological antipathy, es- 
pecially among women. It is often 
said that this is just plain jealousy 
of anyone so beautiful, rich, and 
successful; but such venom, which 
is shared by some men—who don’t 
know her—requires a better expla- 
nation. It probably lies in her terrible 
candor and the ruthless way she has 
of stripping away the shams and il- 
lusions with which less gifted mor- 
tals cover their inadequacies.” The 
operative words here are “less gifted 
mortals” and “inadequacies.” 

It is not superiority but the as- 
sumption of superiority that breeds 
dislike. And this assumption, again, 
is as much lack of taste as lack of 
humility. 


herself to redecorating a country 
estate: “There was an antechamber 
where I always took my meals, and 
outside my bedroom a gallery where 
I hung the portraits of those nearest 
me: my grandfather King Henry IV, 
my grandmother Marie de Médicis, 
the king of Spain and his late queen 
my aunt Elizabeth, the late king of 
England and his queen my aunt 
Henrietta-Maria, my father [Mon- 
sieur, brother to King Louis XIII], 
my mother [Marie de Bourbon- 
Montpensier], and my stepmother 
{Marguerite de Lorraine], my uncle 
the late king of France and his wife 
Anne of Austria, my first cousins the 
present king and his brother, the 














duke of York, the prince de Condé 


and his wife, and my grandfather 
the duc de Montpensier. . . .” Splen- 
dor upon splendor. The names still 


echo, faintly now, glories that are | 
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you may be 
qualified 


for one of 50,000 subsidized 
opportunities to 


Study 
Abroad 


This new edition of STUDY ABROAD, 
UNESCO's International Handbook of Fel- 
lowships, Scholarships, and Educational 
Exchange Opportunities, gives full infor- 
mation on over 50,000 fellowships, 
scholarships, and other subsidized oppor- 
tunities for foreign study and educational 
travel. More than twice as many are open 
to Americans than to nationals of any 
other country. STUDY ABROAD is the 
only handbook of its kind. Only in its 
pages will you find information on every 
subsidized foreign study opportunity that 
may be open to you. If you can’t afford 
to pay all your own expenses to study 
abroad, you can’t afford to miss this book. 


Find out if you are eligible 
@ to study in any of 74 countries or 
territories 
@ for a grant in one of 13 specialized fields 
® for a non-restricted award 
This easy-to-use handbook tells you 
who gives each grant 
field of study it covers and its purpose 
where it entitles you to study 
necessary qualifications (nationality, 
educational requirements, occupation) 
@ value in money 
@ duration of grant and whether it will be 
offered again 

@ how many available 
@ how to apply 
Each group of awards is numbered for easy 
reference. At-a-glance index tells you imme- 
diately who can study, what subjects, where. 
Special chapters on planning to study abroad; 
and on United Nations activities in providing 
and evaluating fellowship opportunities. 

703 pages $2.00 


ACT NOW! Don’t miss your oppor- 


tunity to study or travel abroad next year 
by waiting too long to apply. Order your 
copy of STUDY ABROAD today. 


MAIL TO YOUR BOOKSELLER 
or to 
* UNESCO BOOKS 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway 
New York 27, N. Y. 


Se iaceciiaeetientiiensticnstienstiontinentiontiontiont=iestiendtion | 


Rush my copy of STUDY ABROAD. I enclose ] 


check or money order for $2.00. | 
Name Snbitesei-ane . - | 

| 
Address ane~cosennnets | 
City Zone State | 


Guarantee: If not completely satisfied, I may re- 
turn the book wiihin 10 days for a full refund. 
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Save yourself money by 
ordering English editions 
direct from England and 
jet the oldest bookshop in 
the country supply your 
requirements. 

Are you on our mailing 
lists to receive specialist 
lists as published ? If not, 
write immediately telling us 
of your interests. 

For your convenience, pay- 
ment can be made through 
Barclay’s Bank, New York. 
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Looking for a publisher? Learn how 
we can publish, promote and dis- 
tribute your book, as we have done 
for hundreds of others. All sub- 
jects considered. New writers wel- 
comed. Author satisfaction has 
made Vantage the nation’s seventh 
largest publisher. Write today for 
booklet R. It’s free. 
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Published! 
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greatest king of all, 








past, but for Mademoiselle they 
stood for people who tyrannized or 
protected her, whom she revered or 
despised, loved or detested, the fam- 
ily from which no escape was 
possible. 


The Most Eligible 


Mademoiselle wanted to get married. 
it was a simple as that. And at first, 
at least, she was as reasonable as 
any scheming family could desire. In 
rank and wealth she was the most 
desirable princess in Europe. Of this 
she was aware. It was therefore, as 
she was the first to agree, entirely 
proper that the family should be 
free to dispose of her to its best ad- 
vantage. As Mr. Steegmuller points 
out, she was not a pawn but a very 
important piece to be played on the 
checkerboard of dynastic European 
politics. That proved to be the main 
trouble. Two kings in succession, 
her uncle Louis XIII and her cousin 
Louis XIV, two Prime Ministers in 
succession, Richelieu and Mazarin, 
could not make up their minds how 
or when to play her. 

In those days they were marrying 
people off in the cradle. Year after 
year went by while they fumbled 
about with candidates, offering them 
to her for inspection and then with- 
drawing them. Once there was a 
serious question of her marrying the 
young Louis 
XIV; young Charles of England was 


| suggested by Mademoiselle’s aunt, 


the exiled queen, but he was behav- 
ing very poorly at the time, and 
Mademoiselle could not put up with 
his lack of spirit—moreover he spoke 
bad French. 

Then Austria was _ suggested 
and Spain. Then they reached the 
bottom of the barrel; mention was 
made of Portugal. Unfortunately the 
King of Portugal was a homicidal 
lunatic who enjoyed shooting at 
people out of his palace window 
when not prowling through the 
streets of Lisbon at night stabbing 
passers-by. 

Mademoiselle grew impatient. She 
had had the sense never to engage 
her heart in any of the marriage 
projects made for her. She believed 
in reason and mistrusted passion. 


The Young Gascon 


But then passion struck, suddenly, 
most unreasonably, and with irreme- 
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diable finality. It was at Saint-Jean. 
de-Luz when King Louis went to 
greet his Spanish bride. They had 
some crack troops there, dressed in 
fine new uniforms. Mademoiselle no. 
ticed one of the officers, a little bit 
of a man and with what anyone but 
Mademoiselle would have considered 
an air of insufferable pride. He was 
having some sort of a row with a 
fellow officer and faced him down- 
he probably had to look up at him 
to face him down. A silly scene. But 
it finished Mademoiselle. 

The young Gascon, with a name 
no one could pronounce and which 
not even he ever spelled the same 
way twice, came to Versailles and 
promoted himself to the name 
Lauzun and the King’s good graces. 
He was provided with an even more 
wonderful uniform to wear. There 
ensued something that the great 
Greek tragedies or those by Made. 
moisclle’s contemporary, Racine, 
could have dealt with: The proud 
princess threw herself at the mercy 
of Lauzun’s dry and prudent heart. 
She went to the King and asked him 
to sanction the marriage. 

The King agreed; the King with- 
drew his consent; the King knelt 
beside the Princess and they wept 
together. The King sent Lauzun off 
to jail. Some ten vears later 
Lauzun returned—Mademoiselle had 
paid his ransom—only to blame her 
for his troubles. She gave him money 
with which he bought a fine house 
in Paris; she went back to writing 
her memoirs. 


ee E in those memoirs 
and the author of this book, 
whose mood is so close to her own, 
write with ease and grace. They are 
always conscious of the Versuilles 
grand manner and of the magnift- 
cence in which the heroine evolves. 
Kings, nobles, palaces, and buttle- 
fields are the personages and sets for 
this tragedy. But because it is a fam- 
ily tragedy it would not matter at 
all where it took place or when. 
Flaubert could have written it about 
the notary’s daughter in a French 
provincial town. Dreiser could have 
set it in America. It is a story about 
money and ambition, about duty and 
rebellion, and it tells about a girl 
who, for all her cousins, her uncles, 
and her aunts, strikes out on her 
own and is defeated. 
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Rebellion 


Under a Stolen Flag 


FRANZ M. OPPENHEIMER 


1 hg New American Ricut. Edited by 
Daniel Bell. Criterion Books. $4. 
Two central themes appear in this 
collection of essays. First, that the 
new American Right, of which Mc- 
Carthy was for a time the symbol and 
of which William F. Buckley, Jr., 
has become the most characteristic 
literate spokesman, is not conserva- 
tive at all but rather a mutiny against 
order, continuity, and tradition. Sec- 
ond, that its roots lie in the anxieties 
produced by changes in the Amer- 
ican class structure. 

McCarthyism was embraced most 
readily among three groups: ethnic 
minorities of more recent immigrant 
stock, the new rich, and those of 
old Protestant Anglo-Saxon stock 
whose share of influence and income 
has been declining. In each of these 
groups the authors trace insecurities 
born of change. The ethnic minori- 
ties and the new rich, on their way 





up, seek a social status commensu- 
rate with their economic status. Those 
of old American stock, on their way 
down, feel threatened by the newly 
rising groups. 

The new radical Right caters to 
these feelings of insecurity in many 
ways. To those whose anxieties are 
most intense it offers the relief of 
explaining their peril by a theory of 
conspiracy as twenty years of treason 
drag into twenty-three. And it as- 
‘wages the nagging sense of social 
inferiority of others by permitting 
them to look down upon distin- 
guished generals, statesmen, and 
scholars as “un-American.” It has 
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been the misfortune of that patriotic 
patrician Dean Acheson—of Groton, 
Yale, and the Harvard Law School 
—to be the ideal screen for the pro- 
jection of status anxieties, and al- 
most every one of the contributors 
to the volume under review men- 
tions what might be called the 
“Acheson Complex” as, if not the 
heart, at least the most revealing 
symptom of the political neurosis 
they seek to analyze. 

Like orthodox adherents of a 
psychiatric school, the authors may 
have overemphasized a single com- 
plex in their analysis. Other stresses 
are mentioned only marginally: Rich- 
ard Hofstadter refers to “the disso- 
lution of American urban life” and 
“the rootlessness and heterogeneity 
of American life,” David Riesman 
and Nathan Glazer to “the unsatis- 
fying quality of life” in America, 
and Peter Viereck to the “psycholog- 
ical starvation, the cultural starva- 
tion, the mechanized mediocrity of 
too-efficient bigness” in contrast with 
“our own high anti-commercial tra- 
ditions of Hawthorne, Melville, and 
Thoreau. . . .” But these references 
remain cryptic. 


The Masquerade 


The authors are therefore on much 
firmer ground when they develop 
their other major theme—that the 
new American Right, while masquer- 
ading as conservatism, is really a 
radical mutiny. Here they need no 
longer rely on speculation; the facts 
speak for themselves. Conservatism 
cherishes certain values and the in- 
stitutions necessary for the preserva- 
tion of these values. Recognition of 
the human need for organic conti- 
nuity, tradition, hierarchy, and rit- 
ual and abhorrence of irrationality 
alike mark the true conservative 
temperament. And the true conserv- 
ative would rather remain silent 
when he detects faults or weaknesses 
in the institutions he cherishes—the 
Church, the Army, the Supreme 
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ANMUNITION 
FOR PEACE 


Have you ever seen the light that bright- 
ens the eyes of a needy child as he tugs 
on the very first pair of new shoes he 
has ever owned? 

This pair of shoes dispels the fear of 
facing a bitter winter; means the chance 
to go to school over snow packed roads; 
brings the head-high pride of joyous 
ownership. Yes, warm clothes, food, and 
the chance to go to school tells a needy 
child that someone cares, that he’s a 
“member of the family” entitled to 
hopes which can come true. 

The good will and warm understand- 
ing that are part of personalized giving 
to needy children overseas means more 
to people everywhere than the generosity 
of government agencies. It is the warm 
way of winning and keeping friends all 
over the world who know Americans wish 
to share the things they cherish. 

Save the Children Federation, since 
1932, has been the partner-in-service to 
thousands of thoughtful Americans. 
Their sponsorship of needy children in 
many countries, without regard for race, 
color or creed, has created enduring 
friendships. 

You, too, can gain the rich, deep saiis- 
faction of caring for a “child of your 
own”. You will enjoy the real family 
touch of exchanging pictures and letters 
—-even a visit, if you go abroad. You are 
kept informed of “your” child’s progress. 
Yes, an SCF Child Sponsorship is an act 
of compassion truly “twice blessed”. 
When you undertake a sponsorship, you 
provide funds to purchase food, warm 
clothing, bedding, and school supplies for 
“your” child. The cost is only $120 a year, 
just $10 a month—-so little to do so much 
good. 


Your contribution in any amount 
will help. Send what you can today! 
SCF NATIONAL SPONSORS (a partial list) 
Faith Baldwin, Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Herbert Hoover, Rabbi Edgar F. Magnin. 
Dr. Ralph W. Seckman, Thomas J. Watson 


FOUNDED 1932 


| SAVE THE children FEDERATION 
| Carnegie Endowment International Center 
| United Nations Plaza, New York 17, N. Y. 
“The hope of tomorrow is the child of today” 
| © | would like to sponsor a child in 

(Greece, Korea, Finland, West Germany, France, 
H or where the need is greatest). | will pay $120 

for one year, $30 per quarter, or $10 a month. 
| Enclosed is_ payment for the full yeor [], 

Ist quarter (1), first month []. 
| Please send me my child’s name, story and 
| picture. 

| cannot sponsor a child, but | want to help by 
| giving $_____. 

NAME 
| ADDRESS 
| 


CITY. STATE_____REI3 


" Contributions are Federal Income Tax deductible, | 
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Court, the Presidency, the Foreign 
Service, the great universities—than 
endanger their existence by intem- 
perate attack. By contrast, the self- 
styled new conservatives have at one 
time or another held up every one of 
these institutions to public ridicule, 
hatred, and contempt. The irration- 
ality of the new conservatives—as il- 
lustrated by their vision of an Amer- 
ica in shining and invincible armor, 
acquired with the hard dollar and 
without benefit of the Sixteenth 
\mendment, and by the intellectual 
sophistries of a Buckley explaining 
away the moral flaws in the methods 
ol McCarthyism—must be alien to 
the true conservative. 

The posture of the new Right is 
one of revolt. 

Those who revolt are radicals, not 
conservatives; and it is therefore not 
surprising that, as Viereck reminds 
us, many of the tunes the pseudo- 
conservatives sing loudest were, like 
“Lili Marlene,” once sung on the 
other side—and were indeed, as S. M. 
Lipset reminds us, then sung by some 
of the very same people. Not so very 
long ago it was the liberals who 
accused the Supreme Court of frus- 
trating the will of the masses; and, 
as Viereck also recalls, the liberals 
were as indifferent as everyone else 
to the concentration camps to which 
the Roosevelt Administration carted 
off our Californian fellow citizens of 
Japanese descent, with, on the whole, 
only Senator Taft, Eugene Rostow 
of the Yale Law School, and a small 
smattering of men of the cloth dis- 
senting. 


rc 1s Goop that we should be alerted 
to the paradox and the peril of 
Manchester laissez-faireism, anarchy, 
and rebellion sailing under a stolen 
conservative flag.) There has been far 
too much smug self-congratulation 
on the supposed demise of McCar- 
thyism. True, Senator McCarthy no 
longer graces every front page, but 
it will take more than that to cleanse 
our American air of the fears, sus- 
picions, and intellectual timidity that 
have been stirred up by the unneces- 
sary injection of McCarthyism into 
a necessary concern with Communist 
infiltration. A new growth of moral 
and intellectual courage is slow and 
requires a political philosophy that 
is not itself enfeebled by radical egal- 
itarian notions. 
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As a true, dynamic conservatism 
explores the tasks before it, it may 
encounter other paradoxes. The pres- 
ervation of our conservative values 
and institutions in an age of tech- 
nological revolution may require in- 
creased public controls over private 
—and particularly corporate—activi- 
ties. And in their endeavor to pro- 
tect the symbols nations and men 
must live by, conservatives must be 
ready to clash with pseudo-conserv- 
atives. A zoning ordinance to pro- 


tect a city from dissolution, less tol- 
erance of commercial excesses by the 
Federal Communications Commis. 
sion, more vigorous enforcement of 
the anti-trust laws—all these will find 
true conservatives and pseudo-con. 
servatives ranged in opposite po- 
sitions. 

Meanwhile, men like Viereck, 
Clinton Rossiter, and Clarence B. 
Randall are serving their country 
well by developing a true conserva. 
tive philosophy. 


The MacArthur Gospel 
According to Whitney 


AL NEWMAN 


N ACARTHUR: His RENDEzvoUS WITH His- 
TorY, by Major General Courtney 
Whitney. Knopf. $6.75. 


When General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur appointed General Whit- 
ney U.S. representative on the Allied 
Council for Japan early in 1946, an 
American correspondent in Tokyo, 
under orders from the New York 
headquarters of his publication, cor- 
nered the General in the Council 
chamber after a meeting and asked 
him for some biographical details. 
The General fixed the correspondent 
with a pale blue eye and intoned 
hoarsely: “Cable your office that I'm 





not important, son. Just tell "em I'm 
one of MacArthur's boys.” 

General Whitney’s 547-page book, 
which takes his subject from the out- 
break of the Second World War 
down to the present, shows that his 


sentiments over the past decade are 
unchanged. Atop the solid cake of 
MacArthur’s unquestioned achieve- 
ments, the author has smeared the 
thick sweet icing of perfection, with 
a result that is sometimes pretty 
gooey. MacArthur has fought in 
more wars, won more battles, holds 
more decorations than anybody 
(“My father kin lick your father!”). 
MacArthur is a master strategist and 
a master of English prose—a good 
deal of validity in both. He is 
noble, democratic, modest, trust- 
worthy, loyal (both up and down), 
courteous, kind, obedient, cheerful, 
thrifty, brave, clean, and reverent. 
When MacArthur toured the United 
States in 1951, he was “Revitalizing 
the Nation” (heading of Chapter 
III, Part IV). The dedication of 
Whitney’s book reads: “To James 
H. Rand, industrial pioneer, who 
had the vision to guide MacArthur's 
brilliant mind toward new horizons 
after a willful President foreclosed 
the old.” 


_— technique as a histo 
rian is reminiscent of Satchel 
Paige’s mound style: He mixes ‘em 
up. There are inshoots, outshoots. 
drops, slow balls, at least one lade 
away, and a surprising butterfly ball. 
The last is demonstrated by the his- 
tory of the Japanese Constitution, 
which begins “We, the Japanese 
people . . .” but which Whitney now 
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